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AIMS IN THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES! 
(With Especial Reference to French) 


By Barry CERF 


HENEVER a paper is announced on the aims or methods of 
language teaching, we are disheartened by an established 
conviction of the futility of discussions on these subjects. We 
believe that everything depends on the personality of the teacher, 
that a good teacher will succeed and a bad teacher fail, irrespective 
of theiraimsand methods. Thisisonly partially true. The efficacy 
of a good teacher, and of a bad, is surely increased by an improve- 
ment in his method, and by a more clear-sighted conception of his 
aims. That our despondency when a paper on aims or methods is 
announced is unjustified is proved by the fact that though few or 
none of us are won over to the point of making radical modifications 
in our manner of teaching, no one of us is entirely unaffected: we 
gain, from the eager discussion which follows the reading of the 
paper, if not from the paper itself, some salutary doubt as to phases 
of our particular practice, or encouraging confirmation of our ideas. 
I shall, therefore, resist the temptation to apologize for presenting 
my conception of the aims of the teacher of modern languages, 
with especial reference to French. 
Nor shall I say that it is impossible to throw any new light on 
this battered subject, impossible to say anything new, for I really 
believe I have something new. I am going to present a proposi- 


1A paper read at the Thirty-Third Conference of the Academies and High 
Schools in Relations with the University of Chicago, May, 1921. The discussion 
which followed the reading of the paper showed that the writer had not made his 
position clear on one point. He was considering the problem of the teaching of 
French by the ordinary teacher of French in the ordinary public high school to 
ordinary pupils, He recognizes that the exceptional teacher, the exceptional school 
and the exceptional pupil require exceptional treatment. 
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tion that is so old that it will, I think, appear new; it is this: the 
emphasis in the teaching of French which has in the last two dec- 
ades been decidedly shifted from reading to conversation should 
be shifted back again from conversation to reading. I say that 
this point of view is new; but those who have been reading the 
Modern Language Journal, have surely been struck by the fact 
that a large number of articles have been commending very much 
the same change in method that I am going to propose: there is 
an unmistakably growing belief in the United States that we have 
gone too far in our acceptance of the natural or the direct method, 
and that we must retrace our steps if we are to resist successfully 
the formidable hostility to modern languages which every one in 
this audience has encountered—a hostility which is not abating, 
but increasing. 

Let me say at the outset that by reading I mean the compre- 
hension of printed French without preliminary translation. Trans- 
lation, however, I hold to be the only satisfactory, and the most 
economical means to this end. That reading may be taught by 
the direct method, the natural method, and other methods, I do 
not doubt; but I feel that the translation method is much safer, 
surer and quicker than any other. 

The aims of the teacher of French have been frequently put 
forth. Here is one of the most moderate statements of our purpose 
that I have found: 

“To enable the student: 1. To pronounce distinctly. 2. To 
hear accurately. 3. To use the language in speaking with a fair 
degree of fluency. 4. To make use of the essential idioms of the 
French language. 5. To apply the rules of French syntax. 6. To 
interpret properly a selection of literary value. 7. To appreciate 
fully the history and life of France and its people.” 

Now it seems to me that this program, one of the most moder- 
ate that I have seen, is clearly incapable of realization. The 
trouble with the teaching of French at the present time is, I am 
convinced, that we attempt too much. We try to teach pronuncia- 
tion, understanding of spoken French, conversation, idioms, 
grammar, composition, reading, literature, political and social 
history. Those are the items which make up the program I read a 
moment ago. We try to cover all these divisions, all perfectly 
legitimate in themselves, and the inevitable outcome of this scat- 
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tering of our efforts is that we achieve satisfactory results in no 
one of them. 

I am proposing to you that we should make reading our primary 
aim, that we should teach our students to read, and that we should 
not allow ourselves to be turned to right or left of this definite 
aim, however desirable other conceivable aims (and they are all 
desirable) may be. We can teach our students to read, and reading 
is the most valuable result of language study. Let our emphasis 
be on reading, which has the advantage of being at the same time 
the most attainable and the most valuable of our aims; when we 
have assured ourselves that we are going to reach our goal, then 
we may turn to the next most attainable and most valuable of the 
objects before us. Most teachers will say, I think, that I have not 
done well to include items 6 and 7 (literature and history) among 
the divisions that we try to cover, for high schools pay little or 
no attention to them. My answer is, first, that I give the program 
as I found it; second, that I think it very unfortunate that other 
divisions crowd out of the high school course these two which seem 
to me, as I shall explain more fully later, the most important of all 
divisions after reading. I state my proposal thus early in order that 
you may know from the beginning what position I am going to 
take: I propose that we teach first of all to read, and that after we 
are sure we are going to achieve that end, while still continuing to 
teach to read, we begin—ordinarily in the third year, I should 
say,—to supplement our reading by as wide an introduction as 
possible to the literature and political and social history of the 
nation whose interpreters we have chosen to constitute ourselves. 
You will find that I expect a great deal of the high school teacher of 
French, too much, perhaps; I expect him to be a teacher of lan- 
guage, but I expect him to be more than that; I have a more 
ambitious conception of his rdle: I hope that his influence on the 
minds of his students will be more profound than it can be if he 
contents himself with making the mere teaching of language an 
end in itself. 

In proposing that we make our first aim the teaching of reading, 
I do not propose a return to the old grammar method which seems 
to me the least desirable of all methods; we are surely rid of that 
for all time. We can depart from the direct method—and I am 
proposing a long journey from the direct method—without losing 
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ourselves in the barren waste of the grammar method. To con- 
found the teaching of French with the teaching of grammar is to 
make the mistake which is perhaps chiefly responsible for the 
decline in prestige of the classics, a decline which we teachers of 
modern languages have every reason to deplore, since it has con- 
tributed to render our work difficult, flaccid and unsatisfactory, 
and because we know that education has suffered an irreparable 
loss in the banishment of Greek and a serious impairment in the 
discrediting of Latin. The decline of the classics is due to the fact 
that the public demanded results and the teachers of the classics 
had no tangible results to offer. ‘‘What do you teach?” they were 
asked. ‘To read,” the answer was. The public discovered, 
however, that after four years of Latin study, boys and girls 
knew a great deal about grammar but could not read. If we wish 
the study of modern languages to be continued in the schools, 
let us prepare an answer for the perfectly proper question: ‘“‘What 
do you teach?” At the present time we can not answer that 
question to the satisfaction of those who have the right to ask it. 
I believe that Greek might have been saved and that Latin would 
not now be fighting a losing battle if the teachers of the classics 
had been willing to change their method and teach less grammar 
and composition and more reading. Let us see that we do not 
become entangled in the same error. Let us bear in mind always 
that the public will constantly ask us—and will always have the 
right to ask us— ‘‘What do you teach?” and other similar questions 
which I shall set before you in a moment. 

In the last few years we teachers of French have made conver- 
sation our primary aim, some of us wittingly, some of us more or 
less unwittingly. The translation lesson has been gone over 
hurriedly, or covered conversationally, in order that we might 
pass from what is easy and consequently entitled to less time, 
translation, to what is more difficult, conversation—and composi- 
tion. Even in classes where more time is spent on translation than 
on conversation, the chief emphasis is on conversation. During 
the period given over to translation, teacher and class relax; they 
draw a deep breath and prepare for the real struggle when the 
moment for conversation is announced. Of course the class is 
likely to prefer conversation to the hard labor of exact translation, 
but this preference is not in itself a matter of decisive importance. 
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Translation and reading are incidental with us today. I do not 
say that we do not try to teach them; I say merely that the empha- 
sis is on conversation, and translation and reading are not given 
the time and effort that must be devoted to them if they are to be 
well done. 

I beg you to understand that I am not revolutionary; I am 
only somewhat reactionary. You have all been thinking that with- 
out something like conversation your classes would lack life. I 
agree with you, so far as the first year is concerned. During the 
first year of high school French I believe that the recitation period 
should be spent largely in oral drill to keep the class alive, to give 
to the students constant exercise in pronunciation and to impress 
upon their minds the essential rules of grammar. Oral drill is 
not conversation. All teachers know the difference between the 
two. I should spend much time during the first year in oral drill 
for the reasons I have just stated. But whereas usually the oral 
drill of the first year is intended to serve as a preparation for the 
conversation which is to come in later years, I should use it in such 
a way as to prepare, not for conversation, but for reading, and I 
should not carry it beyond the first year. 

In planning our course of study, it seems to me that we should 
always aim at the attainable, and constantly inquire of ourselves: 
Are we approximating the goal toward which we are striving? If 
we are not, then we had better modify our aim, for nothing can be 
more discouraging to teacher and pupil alike than to try the impos- 
sible and fail—nothing, unless it be not to know what we are trying 
to do. In the first year of high school French, I think we should 
first of all attempt to give our students sufficient drill in pronuncia- 
tion to render what they say intelligible toa Frenchman. That is 
certainly not ambitious; it is ludicrously unambitious, many of 
you feel. But we should, I think, put to ourselves three questions 
about each of our aims: (1) Can it be achieved? (2) If so, how 
much of our limited time must be given to achieving it? (3) Is 
it worth achieving at this price? It is probable that a perfect 
French pronunciation can be achieved if the teacher possesses 
such a pronunciation. To suppose that a prospective teacher who 
has not the rarest imitative faculty will by the aid of phonetics or 
any other means acquire a Jasting accuracy in pronunciation seems 
to me purely illusory. (I consider, be it said in parenthesis, that 
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however rare the imitative faculty of a prospective teacher may be, 
it must be guided by a serious study of phonetics. But the teacher 
should always remember that what may be good for him is not 
necessarily good for his pupils.) To suppose that a fountain can 
rise higher than its source and that pupils will have better pronun- 
ciations than their teacher seems to me also illusory. A really good 
pronunciation may be taught by a teacher who is French, or has 
lived for a considerable length of time in France, or has a rare 
imitative faculty. The number of such teachers in secondary 
schools—at least in the west—is small, and the chances of materi- 
ally increasing the number seem to me rather remote. The answer 
to our first question is then this: A really good pronunciation can 
be taught by a few teachers. How much time must be given by the 
teachers who can do it at all to accomplish the proposed result? 
This question can be answered only by experience. My own ex- 
perience—and I think I have given a fair trial to the usual methods 
of teaching pronunciation—leads me to the conclusion that the 
time necessary to teach a really good pronunciation is totally out 
of proportion to the importance of the results attained. Even if a 
really good pronunciation could be acquired with a not undue 
expenditure of time, what is the pupil going to do with it after he 
gets it? Here I begin to answer our third question (Is it worth 
achieving at this price?) I beg to pause here to make a computa- 
tion to which I shall recur later. Will you be good enough to 
answer the following questions as I ask them? How many stu- 
dents who take French in the high school go to a university, or to 
France? How many students who take French in high school and 
go to a university continue the study of French in the university? 
How many of the students who continue to study French in the 
university have sufficient opportunity there to practice pronounc- 
ing French to be able to retain the really good accent with which 
the exceptional teacher of French has been able to send them forth? 
I am going to hazard the guess that of a hundred students who take 
French in the ordinary high schools of the west—and I am not 


talking about the few special schools, but of the high schools which - 


99% of our boys and girls attend—out of a hundred students who 
learn French in high school, a scant half-dozen, at most, will have 
occasion to use the really good pronunciation with which you may 
have provided them. The rest will very speedily lose their accent 
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unless you have spent on pronunciation-drill a wholly dispropor- 
tionate length of time. Would you teach for the benefit of the 
half-dozen? If you do, you will see French follow Greek, and I, 
for one, should not regret its disappearance under such circum- 
stances. If it were necessary, in order to get the best that can be 
got out of the teaching of French, to consider only the interests of 
a minority, I should be ready to stand and fall with the upholders 
of that high ideal, but I am convinced that the best interests of 
all of our students are served by subordinating everything to one 
primary aim, that of reading. I should not neglect pronunciation 
entirely; I should say, however, that to encourage generally in our 
high schools the endeavor to impart anything more than an intelli- 
gible pronunciation is not justifiable in view of the fact that we 
should be asking the impossible of most of our teachers, in view 
of the expenditure of time and effort that would be required, in 
view of the relative uselessness of the acquisition, and in view of the 
much more valuable and attainable aims that lie before us. 

I should apply the same criteria for determining the amount of 
grammar to be learned. I think that the barest essentials of 
grammar should be studied during the first year. I should find 
very few teachers who would go to the length I should go in reduc- 
ing the amount of grammar to be taught during the first year. 
But it is surely incongruous, to say the least, that we should spend 
a great deal of time and effort during the first year drilling our stu- 
dents in order to prevent their writing des bons enfants, une demie- 
heure, quatre vingts dix hommes, l’an mille huit cents quatre vingts 
dix, c’est des montagnes, il faudrait quw’il vienne, je crains qu’il 
vienne when the French Minister of Public Instruction orders that 
these errors be tolerated in French schools. It would be amusing— 
and also, I think, a serious reflection on our wisdom—to calculate 
how much time and effort we spend on precisely these things. 
Think what a burden would be lifted from your shoulders and what 
a flash of joy would enter the hearts of your students if you an- 
nounced suddenly: “‘Des bons enfants and mille in dates are toler- 
ated in France; henceforth they are going to be tolerated in the 
United States!” And I cannot see any other reason why you 
should not announce this than that we are all pedants! 

During the first year I should use a First Book in which there 
is very little grammar, and I should eliminate some of that; I 
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should certainly not add any, as I have seen many teachers do. 
I should teach very little grammar, but that little I should teach 
so thoroughly that it would not soon be forgotten. I think you 
will agree with me that during the first year—and in later years, 
too—we teach so much grammar that our students do not really 
learn any of it well. We are so busy teaching that the plural of 
bijou is written with an x and the plural of clow with ans that we 
have not sufficient time left to teach that the plural of cheval is 
chevaux; we spend so much effort avoiding j’ai du bon pain that we 
do not avoid j’ai pain. Now bijous and du bon pain do not de- 
serve one minute of attention until the average student in the class 
is no longer tempted to say chevals or j’ai pain. During the first 
year, if the teacher spends the necessary amount of time on the 
regular verbs and the most common irregular verbs, and on the 
most important rules (eliminating most of the exceptions), he 
will probably find that his students will go to the second year 
with a solid foundation on which it will be possible to build; if he 
tries more than this, unless he spends all his time on grammar, he 
will probably discover that his students have a vague idea about a 
lot of grammatical principles, but no real mastery of any of them. 

I should, then, place a discreet limit on the degree of excellence 
I aim to reach in pronunciation and grammar, but I should reach 
that limit. I should let my students pronounce open e as the e in 
English met and close e as the a in mate without worrying myself 
and them about the difference between the French and the English 
sounds, but I should never tolerate for an instant the confusion of 
the open and close sound, and I should consider myself disgraced 
if my students were tempted to say dee for French de after I had 
had them in hand fora month. I should not be troubled if my stu- 
dents wrote bijous, but I should insist that the plural of cheval is 
not chevals. I wish I had the courage to permit all the grammatical 
“‘tolérances”’ of the French Minister of Public Instruction, but my 
solitude would be unbearable if I did. In short, in pronunciation 
and grammar I should attempt little, but do that little with great 
thoroughness. 

Limiting one’s aim to the attainable seems to me to be quite 
as necessary in the case of vocabulary as in the case of grammar and 
pronunciation. If you count the number of words in the ordinary 
First Book, you will discover that they mount up to something 
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like 2500. If you attempt to teach your students all these and, in 
addition, the words they see in their supplementary reading, the 
result will be what it is if you try to teach all grammatical princi- 
ples: they will acquire a vague acquaintance with a great deal anda 
real knowledge of very little. During the first year and all succeed- 
ing years you will do well, I think, to indicate as you will have done 
in grammatical matters, what words the student must master, 
and then let him learn as much besides as he can. So in the matter 
of idioms: some are very important, others are rarely met; it is 
surely not wise to let the student treat all as of equal value. I 
have frequently had good third year students stumble over such 
words as empécher, aussitét, and such idioms as je viens d’arriver. 
This is an exceedingly serious state of affairs; the trouble is simply 
that they have met many words and many idioms as they have 
come in contact with scores of grammatical intricacies, that they 
have an inkling as to the import of many grammatical principles, 
many idioms and many words, but only an inkling. Successful 
language work depends upon limiting the ground to be covered 
and covering that with such thoroughness that the student is able 
really to master what he is expected to master. 

In discussing pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary and idioms, 
I have had the work of the first year in mind. I should continue 
the same method in succeeding years: I should not try to gain 
much in pronunciation, for the pressure from other work would 
render it difficult to do more than hold what has been gained; in 
grammar, vocabulary and idioms, I should add as much as can 
be thoroughly assimilated by the class, and no more, but I should 
insist that that much be really assimilated. I should have students 
underscore in the book they are reading words and idioms which 
must be learned and I should by frequent tests find out whether 
they had been learned. If this practise were followed, no student 
in a third year class, not even a poor one, would stumble over 
em pécher, aussitét, and je viens d’arriver. 

I come now to the use of French in the class-room. Since our 
primary aim seems to me to be to teach reading, you will not expect 
me to look with approval on any method which involves the use 
of as much French as possible in the class-room. The reason I 
have limited the degree of excellence in pronunciation which I think 
we ought to strive to reach is that I think any effort to do more would 
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consume more time than can properly be diverted from our chief 
task, the teaching of reading; the reason I have pleaded for abso- 
lute mastery of selected grammatical principles, vocabulary and 
idioms is that this seems to me the best road to our goal, the attain- 
ment of the ability to read. And in the matter of the use of French 
in the class-room I should again concern myself with our main 
purpose, reading. During the first year I feel that a great deal of 
the recitation period, perhaps a half, at least a third, may well be 
devoted to oral drill. I have spoken of this before: there is no 
surer means of keeping the class alive than oral drill; there is, also, 
no more economical means, I think, of fixing in the minds of stu- 
dents simple grammatical principles, vocabulary, idioms, as well 
as pronunciation. But after the first year I should find very little 
time for oral drill, for we ought then to be reading matter which 
will be sufficiently interesting, if the class is properly taught, to 
enable us to dispense with external means of enlivening the work; 
our students ought to be well enough trained to be capable of 
assimilating grammatical principles, vocabulary and idioms with- 
out any more drill than is inherent in the certainty that these 
matters will soon reappear in a written test—if the teaching is 
well done, if the teacher has called attention to what he wants 
learned and has insisted that it be learned. Irregular verbs prove 
a stumbling block during the second year; many teachers spend 
hours drilling their classes on them orally. I should avoid this 
painful exercise by expecting the class to know the irregular verbs 
only well enough to recognize—to recognize infallibly—the French 
forms when they see them in the text, for (heu nefas!) I do not con- 
sider it important that the ordinary American boy and girl be 
capable of giving the past definite, first plural of venir, the present 
subjunctive and future of asseoir, and the rest. If, however, it 
seems indispensable that irregular verbs be learned so that the 
student can recite the French forms, this power may best be 
acquired by oral drill, but I see no other use for oral drill after the 
first year—if the teacher employs energy, interest and skill in 
translation and reading. 

It is constantly said that oral drill, conversation and continual 
practice in pronunciation are necessary to teach to read, for they 
utilize the ear which is a valuable aid in the acquisition of a lan- 
guage. I have no doubt that the ear is valuable, and for that reason 
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I should have the teacher talk and read to the class in French. 
Oral drill, conversation and pronunciation are hardly aural exer- 
cise for the speaker, and if the aural exercise for the hearers is desired, 
it is surely better to have the teacher rather than the pupils do the 
speaking. 

It is evident that I do not make oral drill an end in itself and 
that I am prepared to give up the effort to teach real conversa- 
tion. I shall take up more fully my reasons for abandoning con- 
versation in a moment; I should like to set before you my chief 
reason at this point. It is that I have become convinced by some- 
thing over a decade of teaching in a university where we have a 
large number of beginning students and a large number of students 
from high schools, that by bending practically all of our efforts 
towards teaching to read we can accomplish this aim, but that we 
must bend practically all of our effort to this aim and not merely 
half or two thirds of our effort, and that as a result we shall have 
so little time left for conversation that we might as well give it up 
entirely. 

I have spoken of certain questions which are constantly pro- 
pounded to us by our friends as well as by our enemies. One of 
these questions I have already touched on: What do you teach? 
It is the whole purpose of this paper to urge that in reply to the 
question: What do you teach? We should answer: To read. 
Another of these questions is: What is the thing you teach good for? 
This, too, is a perfectly legitimate question, and if it can not be an- 
swered satisfactorily, our subject ought no longer to be taught in the 
public schools. The advantages which may be derived from studies 
in the school curriculum are two, Discipline and Acquisition of 
Knowledge: we may say that the value of a study resides in the 
mental training it involves; or we may say that its value lies in the 
knowledge which it gives. 

I am going to offer three reasons why we had better not rest 
our case on discipline. The first is that the opinion is pretty well 
established in the world that all studies are of about equal dis- 
ciplinary value. Those of you who are in close touch with the 
opponents of language study know that if we advance the claim 
that the study of French is valuable because of the discipline it 
involves, we are likely to be met by the rejoinder that there is 
just as much discipline in manual training. This notion that all 
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studies are of about equal disciplinary value is palpably absurd, 
but we must reckon with it, because it dominates educational 
theory today. My second reason for urging that we should not 
claim discipline as the chief advantage to be derived from the 
study of our subject is—I am sure you will all agree with me in this 
—that it is not possible to gain from the study of modern languages 
the discipline which may be gained from the study of the ancient 
languages. My third reason is that discipline is not in reality the 
greatest gain that may be derived from the study of modern 
languages; the supreme usefulness of the study of modern lan- 
guages is, I think, to be found in the value of the knowledge acquired. 

Now, though we rest our case on the acquisition of knowledge 
and not on discipline, we attach very great importance to the réle 
of discipline in education. In consequence of this belief in the 
value of discipline, and because we do not share the popular 
delusion that all subjects are of equal disciplinary value, we give 
every encouragement and assistance in our power to our colleagues, 
the teachers of Latin and Greek, who are dealing with the subjects 
which most naturally lend themselves to the inculcation of mental 
habits of the utmost value to the student in all his work. A second 
consequence of our belief in the importance of discipline is that we 
strive to teach our subject in such a way as to subserve in so far as 
possible this significant aim of education. And we can do not a 
little. Surely, aside from the classics, the only subject in the cur- 
riculum which can vie with modern languages in disciplinary value 
is mathematics. To teach a modern language in such a way as to 
make the study of high disciplinary value, our emphasis must, I 
think, be on reading; to the kind of discipline acquired through 
reading, I shall recur later. If the emphasis in our work is on 
conversation (where approximate accuracy must by the very 
nature of the case be accepted, where speed and divination must 
necessarily play a large réle), it does not seem possible to bring 
to the student that consciousness of an effort purely intellectual 
which is the essence of discipline, strengthening intellect and will 
and consequently character. 

To the question: What is the thing you teach good for? we do 
not, then, answer: Discipline, because it is inexpedient at the 
present time to do so and because in fact we have a better answer; 
but we recognize the great importance of discipline, and we shall 
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endeavor to teach in such a way as to give our students all the 
mental training our subject affords. We answer the question: 
What is the thing you teach good for? by showing the value of the 
Knowledge acquired. 

When we have stated that the advantage to be gained from the 
study of French is to be sought in what our students learn, our 
interrogator naturally asks: What do your students learn? Can we 
honestly answer: To read? No, for we do not really teach to read, 
and our method shows that we are not primarily interested in 
teaching to read—however loudly we may protest that reading 
is our chief aim. Our emphasis is on conversation, and yet we 
cannot honestly say: Our students learn to converse in French; for 
they cannot learn to carry on a conversation under any conditions 
possible in our public schools. I beg you to recall what I said a 
little while ago: that I am talking about the 99% of our boys and 
girls who attend our ordinary public schools. Conversation can 
of course be taught in special schools, and by tutors, but it cannot 
be taught in our public schools because we have not enough teachers 
capable of teaching it, and because not enough time can be allotted 
to us for the purpose. At present almost all of us are trying to 
use a method more or less closely approximating the direct method. 
Let us look squarely at the results, for surely everything must be 
judged by its fruits. In those schools where conversation is made 
the primary aim, do the students really learn to speak French? 
I doubt if even the best achieve satisfactory results. 

I have some students in a third year university class who are 
fresh from a four year French course with a teacher who, I think, is 
probably as good a high school teacher of French as can be found 
in the United States. This teacher uses the conversational method, 
and uses it very skillfully. The pupils I have in mind are among 
the best she has sent out, and yet their conversational ability is, 
I have discovered, really very slight—far too slight to justify the 
effort they have put into it. Their pronunciation is only fair; they 
make the most elementary blunders in grammar; they have no 
facility when they get out of the realm of opening and shutting 
doors into the realm of even simple ideas—and yet these girls are 
excellent pupils of an excellent teacher: I should realize this even 
if I did not know whence they came, for they are more capable 
and far better prepared than any of the other students in the class. 
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Am I too pessimistic? I think not. I am amazed only that 
better results should be expected. If you count up the number of 
minutes each high school student speaks French during his four 
years’ course, if you remember that he never hears a word of French 
outside the class-room, if you consider for a moment how very 
difficult it is to learn to speak a foreign language, you will agree 
with me, I think, that students cannot learn enough French during 
a high school course of four years to enable us honestly to answer: 
To converse, when we are asked: What do your students learn? 

Though the ability to converse in French which we are able to 
give our students is too meagre to compensate for the time and 
effort devoted to the purpose, I do not think this holds true of the 
ability to understand spoken French. If the teacher reads to the 
class the lesson of the day during the first year, and about a page of 
the lesson during the succeeding years—and he may have part cf 
this read by the students—he will have been able to impart to 
the majoritv of his class the ability to understand a lecture in 
French. The advantages of this are obvious: in particular, the 
ear will be utilized to reinforce what is gained through the eye, 
and the student will be prepared for the perception of those niceties 
of the language which can be appreciated only through aural 
acuteness. The girls of whom I have been speaking are capable 
of understanding almost every word of a lecture in French. Un- 
fortunately, none of the rest of the class are. The teachers of the 
rest of the class failed in their effort to make them capable of 
speaking French; if they had sacrificed this effort, which proved 
fruitless, to the attainable aim of making the students capable of 
understanding French, they would have succeeded in doing some- 
thing worth while, instead of failing to do what they set out to 
do—and I should be able to lecture in French. As it is, I can not 
do so, since only two or three would fully understand me, ten 
would get some idea concerning what I was talking about, while 
fifteen would understand nothing, or so little that they would soon 
stop listening. I could, of course, by giving them sufficient prac- 
tice, bring all to the point of understanding me. But it is inadvis- 
able to devote much time to an exercise of this sort in the third 
year of university work, for there is far more important work to 
do at so late a stage. 
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I am discussing our answer to the question: What do your 
students learn? I have said that we cannot answer: To read, 
because we do not really teach to read and because our method 
shows that our primary aim is to teach, not to read, but to con- 
verse. I have said that we cannot answer: Our students learn to 
converse, because they do not learn to converse and cannot be 
taught to converse under the conditions prevailing in our schools. 
I have suggested that our students could easily learn to under- 
stand spoken French. I am ready now to set before you my pro- 
gram. I propose that we teach all students to read and all students 
to understand spoken French. These are the most attainable and 
the most valuable of all our aims. Then let us carefully choose the 
students capable of learning to converse and likely to make use of 
their knowledge after they leave us, and give them special instruc- 
tion. Before we begin, however, let us explain to them fully that 
the study of conversation will be of little value to them unless they 
gain some real facility—an achievement which is not easy—and 
that unless they make frequent use of their power, they will soon 
lose it. The main body of the students would, then, not be har- 
rassed by the hopeless struggle to acquire the ability to converse— 
an ability which they would never have occasion to use if they did 
acquire it—, but would be enabled to make sure of the acquisition 
of the power to read—the most attainable offered by language 
study and the most valuable; in addition they would gain the abil- 
ity to understand spoken French. Under these circumstances we 
should have a large body of students capable of reading French and 
of understanding the spoken language, and a small body with 
these two accomplishments and, in addition, able to converse. 
Special courses in the university could be provided for the second 
group. As it is, in high school and college elementary classes we 
treat all students alike, aiming to teach all to converse and to 
read. One per cent of them, at most, really learn both; most of 
them learn neither well enough to bring contentment to themselves 
or to their future instructors. The one per cent is, in the case of 
future work, thrown into the same classes with the mass—for we 
refuse to recognize that the mass has not learned to converse as 
well as to read—with bitter disappointment inevitably ensuing. 
If the course concerned is a special course in conversation, no 
particular harm is done, for we can conduct it for the benefit of 
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the three or four who can talk and let the rest get along as best 
they may, or we can conduct it for the rest and let the three or 
four loaf, or we can compromise between these two extremes. But 
if the course happens to be in literature, we must choose between 
conducting it in English and teaching something about literature, 
and conducting it in French and teaching virtually nothing about 
literature. I never hesitate when confronted with this dilemma: 
I believe that a knowledge of spoken French is of insignificant 
importance in comparison with a knowledge of French literature. 

Only one per cent of your students learn to converse, as things 
are now; more than one per cent could gaina respectable conversa- 
tional ability if you had separate very small conversation classes, 
containing as few as three or four students chosen out of a class of 
twenty-five. An objection to this occurs to you immediately: 
you cannot have special classes in the ordinary high school. To 
meet this objection, I suggest that the last few minutes of a recita- 
tion period be given to your conversation group while the rest of 
the class is busy with other work. You can advance rapidly in the 
matter of conversation with a small group meeting a few minutes 
aday. This suggestion may not prove practical; you can probably 
find a better way out of the difficulty; if you cannot—if it is 
impossible to give special instruction in conversation to a picked 
group—, I feel that you would do well to give up conversation 
entirely, for you cannot, I am convinced, teach conversation to an 
unsifted class of from fifteen to thirty, and I think you cannot 
justify your activity in the eyes of students and parents if you try 
to do something which you cannot do. 

The inquirer whom I imagined putting questions to us—and 
this inquirer is the American public—has another perfectly legi- 
timate question to propound which takes the general form: What 
is the good of the thing learned? and in relation to us the particular 
form: You say my children are studying French to acquire knowl- 
edge; what are they going to do with this knowledge when it is 
acquired? We might retort: What do they do with the mathe- 
matics and history and geography they learn? But we had better 
not, if we desire the popularity of foreign languages in the schools 
to decrease no more rapidly than it is decreasing now. If we have 
been able successfully to teach conversation, we can answer: Your 
children are now able to converse in French. But the amazed 
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father will ask: With whom? You see now why I should restrict 
work in conversation to those students who not only are capable 
of learning to converse, but are likely to use the knowledge they 
may gain. Of the students in the American high schools not five 
per cent will have an opportunity to make use of their conversational 
ability within a sufficiently brief period after their leaving you 
to insure their still retaining the power you have given them. A 
very few—how few you know well—may take advanced work in 
college and find there an occasion to utilize their knowledge; but 
after they leave college these few, too, will proceed to forget 
speedily what they have learned with great expenditure of time 
and effort. I have said little about the teaching of French in 
college. In college work I would restrict the use of the foreign 
language in the class-room even more than in the high schools. In 
classes beyond the class of beginners I would have no conversation 
and no composition, except in special courses designed to meet the 
needs of special students; and I would limit to a very small margin 
the courses in which the professor lectures in French. 

I said I was not going to eliminate conversation, that I was 
merely going to subordinate it to reading. I seem, however, to 
have done away with it entirely. I would, indeed, do away with 
it entirely as far as the ordinary student is concerned: I would 
give him nothing more than oral drill during the first year, and 
practise in understanding spoken French during the first and suc- 
ceeding years. For the exceptional student I would in so far as is 
possible provide special training in conversation. 

The conversational method is an importation from Europe. 
Is it not evident that while such a method is readily justified in 
France, for instance, on account of the number of English and 
American tourists on the continent and on account of its nearness 
to England, no such justification can be advanced for it here? 
Our language problem is totally different from the European 
language problem; we are courting disaster if we ignore that 
important fact. There is more reason for the study of conversation 
on the Atlantic coast than there is here, but even in the Eastern 
schools—the public schools; I am not speaking of special schools, 
I beg to repeat—I very much doubt whether the emphasis now 
placed on conversation to the detriment of reading can be justified. 
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You are all aware of the bitter criticism of American language 
teaching uttered in France and here during the war: “French 
boys can speak English, but American boys who have studied 
French for as much as six years cannot speak French.’’ I refer 
you to the replies to this criticism collected by Professor Hills and 
published in THE MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL of October, 1919. 
These replies are excellent; I only wish that we had been able to 
condense them into this one: “Our problem is entirely different 
from that of the language teacher in France; we do not try to teach 
conversation in American schools; we cannot do it because we can- 
not do it in the time at our disposal; we do, however, teach reading, 
which is far more valuable for American students than conversa- 
tion.” 

The value of conversational ability, so far as the American 
student is concerned, is ornamental or utilitarian. The utilitarian 
value is a delusion; the ornamental value is a snare. Nothing has 
hurt the spread of interest in the study of French in the United 
States more than the argument, actively or tacitly advanced, that 
every gentleman and especially every lady ought to know French. 
German has been supposed to be the language that men who do 
things should learn; knowledge of French has been a polite accom- 
plishment. I repeat that the utilitarian value of the ability to con- 
verse in French is a delusion, and the ornamental value a snare. 

Need I show the value of the ability to read a foreign language 
with ease and comfort? 

I have said that the disciplinary value of conversation seemed 
to me slight. I have said that the disciplinary value of learning to 
read a modern language was not equal to that involved in learning 
to read an ancient language. But if we treat the reading lesson 
with the respect that it deserves, and do not hurry from it to other 
matters which seem less easy, if we fully recognize the real difficulty 
which learning to read correctly presents, the disciplinary value of 
our work will be worthy of high esteem. 

I find among my students of the third and fourth year a sur- 
prising number who are satisfied when they have rendered a pas- 
sage of French into English which is not only unidiomatic but is 
even almost untelligible. I find a surprising number who are 
distressed when I stop them to insist that um should be ordinarily 
rendered a and not ¢he, and that a future should be ordinarily 
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rendered by a future and not by a present or a conditional: venial 
peccadilloes, they think. In translation and reading we can and 
must demand an accuracy which we cannot dream of demanding 
in conversation. Training the linguistic conscience so that a stu- 
dent will exact of himself when translating or reading the most 
meticulous accuracy is of a disciplinary value which cannot be 
equalled, I think, in the study of any subject taught in schools, 
despite the opinions commonly held and frequently expressed in 
high places, that all study is of equal disciplinary value, that 
manual training offers the same possibilities as Greek. 

Discipline, then, is one of the great gains to be derived from the 
study of French, provided our emphasis is on reading, not on con- 
versation. I pass from the disciplinary value of learning to read, 
the importance of which we must by no means neglect, to what I 
have said I considered even more important: the value of the knowl- 
edge gained. Whereas few students who might learn to converse 
would ever have an opportunity to utilize their knowledge, a 
very large number will make use of the ability to read, if they really 
acquire this ability. To say that our students do not read after 
they leave us is to beg the question, for at the present time we do 
not teach them to read, and we shall not teach them to read until 
we change our manner of teaching in such a way as to give to 
reading the time and effort it requires. It is possible in four years 
of high school work or three years of university work to give the 
student such familiarity with the written language that even after 
a lapse of years he will be able to read it when the need presents 
itself, and surely fully half of our students will at some time or 
other find themselves confronted with a page of French which 
they would find it convenient or even important to be able to 
decipher. To insure the attainment of this end we should make 
reading assignments of two types: intensive and extensive. 
Through the four year course we should have the students come to 
class each day prepared to translate fluently and with unerring 
accuracy a certain number of pages. The amount that can be 
covered in this way is small-and should never be so great that the 
demand that it be prepared thoroughly is unreasonable. In 
addition, we should have our students read with less attention to 
details as many books as possible. In order that they may really 
learn to read, we must contrive to make them cover, intensively 
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and extensively, many times as many pages as they do now. This 
we can bring about only if we are willing to reduce to the vanishing 
point, in the case of all but selected students, the amount of time and 
energy given to conversation and composition. 

The students who drop their French as soon as they leave us, 
not to take it up again until chance compels them to do so, are not 
the ones we are chiefly concerned with. We are genuinely inter- 
ested in students who come to us for a knowledge of French in 
order that they may have access to French contributions in their 
special fields, and we should not be surprised that they turn from 
us in wrath if we teach them some scraps of conversation and 
composition, when what they have a right to expect is that we 
should teach them to read through the quickest, safest and surest 
means to that end, translation. But an advantage of the study 
of French which must seem to us more important than the acquisi- 
tion of the language for use as a tool by the specialist in other fields 
is that it brings the student into contact with French civilization, 
especially through its literature. All students who have read French 
literature and studied French civilization with us for four years 
will have their horizons broadened and their usefulness to the world 
increased, even if they never see a word of French again. Our 
main interest is in the students who continue to read French and to 
remain in contact with French civilization after they leave us. 
This number is not large, but is the number of students large who 
after leaving high school or college continue to read English litera- 
ture, beyond newspapers, magazines and best-sellers—if they can 
be considered literature? The number of students who continue 
to read French after they leave us is small, but it is important for 
it includes many of the leaders who are going to determine the 
course of American civilization. If we strive to increase the num- 
ber of American leaders who are familiar with the achievements 
of France and with French ideals, we shall be doing our duty to 
our country and to the country whose interpreters we are; and 
our efforts to do this will not be vain if we so conduct our classes 
that our students leave us really capable of continuing to remain 
in contact with France as a result of having acquired the ability 
to read well and easily. 

I have spoken of ourselves as the interpreters of France. I 
think it important that we should remember that we are inter- 
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preters, not champions. It does not seem to me desirable that we 
should try to acquire the French point of view. Weare Americans, 
not Frenchmen; we are teaching French literature to Americans 
who have a background—all too slight, of course—of English and 
American culture. We should always, I think, adopt the compara- 
tive method and we should feel free to exalt superiority and censure 
inferiority whether we are talking about France or England or the 
United States. Competence to exercise true critical judgment in 
this all-important matter is of course rare. We must study hard 
and read widely. We must learn all we can about French litera- 
ture and we should know quite as much, or even more, about 
English literature. Every prospective teacher of French should, 
I think, carry the study of English literature through the four 
years of his college course and he should continue the study of 
English literature as he continues the study of French literature 
after he leaves college. It would be well if he knew something of 
the literatures of other countries—the more the better. But, in 
particular, he ought to cling to the Latin he has learned in high 
school and college, for the understanding of French literature is 
hardly possible unless we keep before us the tradition from which 
it sprang. 

I am asking too much. You have listened to me patiently 
while I begged you to moderate the demands you make of your 
students, and now I am asking the impossible of you. I know that 
your leisure is limited and I know that I am asking too much of 
you, but you are a selected few, while your students are an un- 
differentiated mass. And you have noticed that I am heretic 
enough to be only moderately interested in the amount of conver- 
sation and composition you teach. The labor of mastering the 
language sufficiently to teach conversation and composition has in 
the case of many of you consumed all your leisure and still left 
you dissatisfied, with an uneasy feeling of insufficiency. To learn 
the language well enough to teach to read accurately and easily 
is a hard task, but it is not impossible. If those of you who have 
not had exceptional opportunities reach this point in the mastery 
of the language, and possess at the same time what all of you may 
be expected to possess in considerable degree: an understanding 
of general literature and general history, you will, I think do better 
service than those teachers who interest themselves solely in 
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acquiring sufficient knowledge of French to teach it as a living 
language. You cannot do all I ask of you, but you can do this 
much, if you believe with me that your highest ideal is to interpret 
France to students who have grown up in the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion: you can seriously occupy all the leisure you can find with 
standard French and English literature and you can read Virgil. 
However completely you have forgotten your Latin, you can go 
back to Virgil and you can read a book of the Aeneid every month 
or so. By restricting your efforts to this one work, you can gain 
familiarity with it and to retain this familiarity will not be difficult. 
If Virgil is never far from your mind when you are studying French 
literature, you will carry to that study the best and noblest Latin 
tradition to serve as guide and corrective. 

With this I shall leave you. I gladly accepted the invitation 
to come and talk to you because I had something I wished to say, 
and I have said it frankly, hoping that you might gain something 
from it, as I shall certainly gain much from those who are going to 
criticise my views with the same frankness with which I have 
criticised the views of others. I have said that I think the emphasis 
in the teaching of French which is now on conversation ought to 
be shifted to reading; that reading is the only one of our aims which 
can be attained; that it is the most valuable of our aims. I have 
said that as long as it may be fairly charged against us that we teach 
conversation and our students do not learn to converse; that we 
teach composition and our students do not learn to write; that we 
teach reading and our students do not learn to read—just so long 
will it be difficult for us to justify the study of French in American 
public schools. But as soon as we are able to say: We teach to 
read and our students learn to read—then there will be no longer a 
language problem. 

Reed College 
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MAKING ORAL WORK COUNT 
By Puttre H. CouRCHMAN 


N THE opinion of some who are not to be classed among the 
reactionaries, the importance attached by radical modern 
language teachers to oral exercises is not without its tendency to 
exaggeration. The doubters will maintain that speaking is not 
even of great “practical”? value for more than a small percentage 
of an average class, and that as a contribution to the intellectual 
life it is not to be compared with wide reading in a foreign lit- 
erature. 

But even if we take the position that the chief business of our 
language classes is to teach students to read or to drill them in 
written work, we shall have to reckon with the psychological 
facts that ear and mouth are for the average young person means 
of learning languages to be compared in importance with eye and 
hand, and that, from the view-point of interest, the oral-aural 
exercises have far greater value than writing and translating; 
and we should not forget that such exercises may cover ground 
faster, and that they are also believed to be the surest road to 
the best sort of reading, i. e., direct comprehension without 
translation.! We need not, therefore, enlist in any extreme 
school in order to argue that oral work is important. 

If it be important, our students must in some way be led to 
feel its importance and not permitted to think that it is a harm- 
less amusement with no relation to credit in the course. The 
old-fashioned teacher, who, in order to cast a sop of entertainment 
before his class or to kill time, ‘‘does a little oral work,”’ but who, 
when the time for examinations and marks comes round, places all 
his emphasis upon other elements—such as reading and transla- 
tion—will never make his students believe that he is taking oral 
work seriously. 

This little paper aims simply to give the story of the gradual 
intrusion of oral and aural exercises into the classes of a formerly 
conservative teacher. It deals admittedly with tremendous 
trifles not usually included among the interests of the “‘scholar,” 


1 Lawrence A. Wilkins: Oral Practice as an Aid to Reading in a Modern Foreign 
Language. (Bulletin of High Points, 11, 10.) 
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in the belief that simple obvious things are sometimes the least 
familiar, and that even a “scholar”? may care for good teaching, 
though it be on the drill-master level. 

While not necessarily bound up with the ‘“‘semi-inductive” 
method of approach for beginners, it is intimately associated with 
that plan, and will be better understood if described in connection 
withit. The plan of approach here called “‘semi-inductive’’ differs 
from the conventional plan simply in that it separates the work of 
the first year into two stages; first a brief, cursory survey, limited 
to work of the ‘“‘recognition”’ sort, and then the usual intensive or 
productive stage. Illustrating the work of the first stage by its 
application to such books as the Fraser and Squair Shorter French 
Course or the Hills and Ford First Spanish Course, one would 
describe the “recognition’”’ process of the first few weeks of the 
term as a period devoted exclusively to getting the meaning of 
the exercises in French (or Spanish) in each lesson, no attention 
being paid to rules, paradigms, translation from English, or 
answers to questions in the foreign tongue. The oral exercises 
here receive their due share of attention, it being understood that 
the student is to get the meaning of all questions for oral practice, 
whether he sees them or hears them; usually the whole class repeats 
a question in the original (books closed) and one of their number 
is called upon to give its meaning. 

The above commonplace use of oral work in the earlier class 
meetings is supplemented by its use in weekly tests. The weekly 
test is, from one point of view, the backbone of the courses we are 
discussing; it compels constant reviewing and making up of 
neglected lessons, and it fosters a gradual absorption of the 
language week by week, compared with which the most brilliant 
class exercises and the most searching semester examinations 
(great as their value is) are almost futile. Now, if the weekly 
test is so important, and if we are trying to stress oral work, 
we must not omit oral tests from weekly reviews! But this 
omission is just what the inertia of habit tolerates. A few oral 
sentences, then, should appear in each weekly test, being spoken 
by the teacher and translated by the class in writing. With 
this test in view no student is likely to look upon class exercises 
of the oral sort as merely ‘“‘doing a little speaking” to kill time. 
The difference is superficially petty, but really profound. 
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When a sufficient amount of time has been spent in getting the 
‘“‘semi-inductive,” ‘‘recognition’”’ process well started (that is to 
say, about half way through the Shorter French Course or the 
First Spanish Course), the class returns to the beginning of the book 
to straighten things out by an intensive review, the more superfi- 
cial hasty survey of the recognition kind being at the same time 
continued (at a slower pace) until the book is finished, when 
simple reading will take its place at once. Thoughtful teachers 
will easily guess how much this first hasty survey of the material 
aids the student when he returns for his intensive, productive 
review of the language book, and is expected not only to under- 
stand, but also to create and explain; he is hungry for the rules 
which now clear up what at first he only guessed at, and he is 
ready in the use of material which is now only half strange. 
Incidentally the preliminary centering of attention on work of the 
“recognition”? sort—work simply to be understood when seen or 
heard—has secured for material of that kind a respectful attention 
which it seldom wins when accompanied by difficult translation 
into the foreign language. 

This second time through the book the students should be 
expected not only to understand the oral questions, but to produce 
answers to them. Sometimes this will be a purely oral exercise; 
at other times it will take the form of a dictation, the class to 
write down a selected list of questions asked by the teacher and 
supply the answers themselves. This device is particularly 
helpful to teachers who have small faith in the ordinary dictation 
exercise, believing that it consumes more time and energy than it 
is worth in meager results in learning to spell and to understand 
what one hears. A dictation of the sort described above gives 
the conventional drill in writing down what is heard, and is, besides, 
an exercise in simple composition. Each weekly test will of course 
contain a few questions to which the answers are to be supplied 
in writing, or a brief private quizzing of individual students. 
Another simple but important addition to the class routine. 

The semester examination includes two sorts of aural and oral 
tests. In the first place there are a few questions asked slowly by 
the teacher before the whole class, which each student is expected 
to answer in writing.? Besides this, each member of the class is 


? The question-and-answer form of oral exercise is the handiest for use with 
beginners and for illustration herein. It should not be abused. 
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subjected to a short oral interview with the teacher, the content 
of which is toujours pareil, jamais le méme. In very large classes 
this exercise might be burdensome for the teacher, but this diffi- 
culty can certainly be overcome if one is convinced of the value of 
the plan. It should of course be understood that the oral part 
of the examination is by no means the largest part of it, the other 
matters being handled in the usual way. 

In spite of all efforts, the defective still remains who will persist 
in saying “sigh, senior” for sf, sefor. On the other hand one 
meets an occasional man who can do almost brilliant oral work, 
though deficient in other kinds of linguistic sense. The average 
student is not like either of these extremes; he responds to oral 
work, likes it, profits by it. The results by the end of the year 
justify the conviction that the experiment has been well worth 
while. All speak a little, and the best men are fluent within their 
limits. One interesting indication of the progress made by a 
first-year class is the case of a man who entered second-year work 
from another college; he had apparently had excellent teaching, 
and he was a man of good linguistic ability, but his reaction to oral 
and aural work was, especially at first, inferior to that of mediocre 
companions, simply because he had had no drill of this sort. 
Difference in the teacher’s accent and in method of teaching may 
account for this in part, and one case cannot be assumed to prove 
a principle; but there is reason to believe that a class can be 
taught to understand and to speak (within limits) if proper 
attention be paid to speaking and understanding in class exercises 
and in examinations. 

Another small contribution to the oral program is the reading 
of prepared composition exercises instead of writing them on the 
blackboard. Difficulties of course should usually be written out 
in full, and whole exercises occasionally spread on the board, so 
that the dull of hearing may not suffer too much, and the careless 
be not encouraged unduly. 

More important is the questionnaire on cursory outside reading. 
There exists, to be sure, the conscientious pedagogue who believes 
that the reading lesson has never been properly handled unless 
every line of it has been carefully translated in class, and one 
must admit that by no other method is one so likely to make 
sure of slighting nothing. But a five-minute quiz on the same 
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materia] an hour after the class has been dismissed will prove that 
even the most painstaking repetition of the translation lesson 
goes in one ear and out the other for many in the class. Now 
sometimes large issues are made up of carefully mastered small 
issues; but quite as often they depend upon a wide perspective 
that ignores details and stresses big things. For instance, your 
student may some day have to make this use of his modern 
language; he may be asked by the teacher of history or chemistry 
to read an article and get the gist of it, which gist must be mastered 
with consummate accuracy, though an occasional detail of the 
language be slurred over; in any event the ability to read and get 
the gist should come as a result of our teaching. There is, more- 
over, a very high degree of probability that a certain amount 
(not too much) of this cursory reading results in the unconscious— 
and accurate—absorption of merely linguistic material. Now 
the bearing of this upon oral work is that a very convenient way 
to test such rapid cursory reading is to have the students take 
down from dictation a few simple questions (in the foreign lan- 
guage) on the material they have read, and then supply in class 
the answers to those questions in the original; if they use the 
vocabulary of the book read it will show that the form as well as 
the substance of what they read is sticking. Such an exercise 
is not only a dictation, but also a test of the reading, and an 
exercise in composition. Questions on reading may, of course, 
be answered orally at any time. 

The suggestion may be ventured that these devices are not so 
utterly commonplace as their very simple nature may lead one to 
suppose. Not only are they far from being universally utilized, 
but they represent the slow painful growth of a method in the 
teaching of one eager to profit by oral exercises without selling out 
completely to conversation. To adopt a purely conversational 
method still seems to some a mistake; to “do a little speaking,” a 
farce; and merely to “‘go through” the oral exercises of the gram- 
mar may become either a superficial and perfunctory occupation, 
or a slow time-absorbing one which drives other work out and 
demoralizes a college class. The thing needed is a plan which 
will gradually prepare students to take hold of oral work quickly 
and intelligently—as the oral part of the ‘“‘semi-inductive ap- 
proach” most certainly does; and, secondly, give this work its 
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due importance without sacrificing the whole class hour to it,— 
and this is accomplished by the oral elements in the tests. Other 
teachers will undoubtedly prefer to make their “‘oral’’ tests more 
truly oral on the part of both teacher and student; but the plan 
herein described may be defended on the ground of saving time (by 
testing all at once), of fairness (all having the same test), and that, 
though written, it tests work which is a part of the genuine oral 
class exercise and therefore stimulates attention to that exercise. 

It should be remembered that these remarks are not addressed 
to extreme radicals; teachers of that group do all of these things 
and more. They are meant for the great middle class of moder- 
ately progressive teachers whose minds are open to new values 
without being scornful of more conventional ways. If it be true 
that college teachers are less ready than those in the high schools 
to profit by progress in the field of oral instruction, these sug- 
gestions may have an especial appeal to such colleagues, for they 
spring from college experience. 

Clark University 


READING KNOWLEDGE BY SELF-INSTRUCTION 


By E. Prokoscu 


LADY of New York’s upper four hundred asked Mark 
Twain to recommend her a very exclusive language—one 
that the common herd surely would not understand. ‘Study 
French without a teacher,” was his reply. 

The anecdote illustrates the American view of the study of 
foreign languages by self-instruction. The quality of the means 
available for such study is characteristic of that skeptic attitude. 
Whatever pedagogical objections may be raised against such 
German ‘self-teachers’ as the Langenscheidt or Haberland Unter- 
richtsbriefe, their accuracy and reliability does not admit of any 
doubt. Compared with them, all of our devices for autodidactic 
language study are superficial and untrustworthy. 

That it should be so is not surprising. In Germany, economic, 
social, and cultural reasons had created an enormous demand for 
such books. With us, the demand is relatively small and the 
supply correspondingly meagre. The recent elimination of 
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German from the curriculum of most schools bids fair to bring 
about a temporary increase of that demand—a demand not Jong- 
lived enough to warrant the publication of decent instruction 
books, but sufficiently wide-spread to cause embarrassment. 

At present the need for an independent study of German is 
especially pressing with graduate students. The demands of 
research and the requirements for higher degrees make a reading 
knowledge of German indispensable, but during recent years it was 
difficult cr impossible to obtain it thru class work. Some under- 
graduate students are in a similar predicament. While this con- 
dition will probably be of short duration, it behooves teachers of 
German to meet it as well as they can by outlining and, as far as 
feasible, supervising informal courses of study. Their failure to 
do so would result in a deplorable waste of time and energy for 
those bewildered students. Left to their own devices, many of 
them wade thru grammars and dictionaries during months of 
growing disgust—and at last abandon the struggle with that 
‘awful German language.’ 

Is it possible for such students to acquire a reading knowledge? 
Their time is very limited, their linguistic training generally 
insignificant—can they successfully cope with their formidable 
task? 

Yes, by all means, if they are shown the way. The way? 
Are teachers themselves in agreement about it? No, but this is 
the time for an attempt to reach some sort of an agreement on the 
general principles, and I believe that this Journal affords the 
best opportunity for an exchange of opinions on the question. 
To make a start, I shall briefly outline such a couse of study as I 
deem practicable and efficient. It is the eclectic result of theo- 
retical considerations and actual experiments. Its value, if it has 
any, will be greatly enhanced by corrections and suggestions 
from other teachers. 

* “ * 

When advising students who must learn to read German 
without a teacher, I first help them to overcome certain conven- 
tional superstitions concerning language study and outline for 
them a few fundamental principles, such as these: 

‘Reading knowledge’ requires a fluent pronunciation as a 
primary condition. Correctness is not an intrinsic, but only an 
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incidental requisite, while fluency is indispensable. For even 
‘silent’ reading implies a sound image, and as long as the mental 
transposition from the printed symbol to the phonetic reality is 
uncertain and faltering, the rapid, automatic understanding of the 
sense is seriously inhibited.—That I do not emphasize correctness 
of pronunciation, may seem heresy, but the purpose of my plan is 
to eliminate everything that is not unavoidably necessary for the 
acquisition of a ‘reading knowledge’ pure and simple. It is self- 
evident that a sensible way of reaching fluency will include a 
certain degree of correctness; but I fully agree with Henry Sweet 
who relates that, in learning Arabic, he intentionally and con- 
sistently substituted p for the glottal sop (’aiu), in order not to 
be impeded by the struggle with that difficult sound. 

Grammar should not interfere with the first steps in reading. 
In the later stages a minimum of formal grammar must be studied 
semi-inductively, but at all times it ought to stay modestly in the 
back-ground. 

Translation into English is no help, but a most vicious obstacle 
in learning to read. This does not necessarily exclude an occa- 
sional use of good printed translations. If required for examina- 
tions or for other concrete purposes, some practice in the technique 
of translation is necessary, but it must by all means be postponed 
until a fair measure of reading knowledge has been obtained. 

In the acquisition of the passive vocabulary that, after all, forms 
the chief foundation of reading, the context must be the primary 
means, some rudiments of empiric etymology may offer a slight 
help to certain students, and vocabularies or dictionaries will have 
to be used as a last resort. Word lists for memorizing are of 
value only for certain purposes, such as an extensive acquaintance 
with the technical terms of the student’s scientific specialty. 

* * 

On the basis of these general principles I suggest the following 
program: 

First STAGE.—Select a simple story with the general contents 
of which you are familier. Grimm’s Fairy Tales are a good start; 
of these Sneewittchen is perhaps the best story to begin with: It 
is generally known, it is simple, and it contains many repetitions. 
Do not try to ‘learn’ the German type; take it for granted that 
you knowit. But secure some help for pronunciation. Let some- 
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one who knows German well very slowly enunciate parts of the 
text and repeat them as well as you can. Then read the whole 
story—first aloud, without giving much thought to the meaning, 
merely trying to read as fluently and consistently as possible, then 
silently, perhaps five or ten times, in an effort to guess the general 
drift of the story. Do not use any vocabulary or dictionary for the 
time being. After the third or fourth reading, underline puzzling 
words or phrases; if later you guess their meanings from the 
context, erase your marks. If most or all of them remain obscure 
—never mind, go on to the next story; Grimm’s Fairy Tales are 
delightful, but they are no Bible. 

Do not blunt the edge of your zeal by overdoing at the beginning. 
To read Sneewittchen carefully eight or ten times is a good week’s 
work. Improve your pronunciation as you go along by studying 
some brief guide on German sounds (for instance, the chapter on 
pronunciation in any good German grammar). But remember: 
You are not doing that for the sake of correctness as an end, but 
only because certain sorts of mistakes are a hindrance to fluency, 
and fluency is a necessary foundation of reading knowledge. 

Take up another story in the same way—perhaps A schen puttel 
or Rotkippchen. The selection in Vos’ edition (American Book 
Company) is especially practical for the purpose. It is not a bad 
plan to read an English version a few days before you start the 
German text, but keep it well out of sight while you are reading 
the latter. Every day, before you begin your work with the new 
story, re-read five or ten pages of the old one, erasing marks below 
words as their meanings become clear to you. 

When you have covered about one hundred pages in this way, 
devote a week to completion and review. Read each story once 
more and Jook up the words still underscored in a vocabulary or 
dictionary. 

This stage does not include any study of grammar whatsoever. 
It ought to have given you fluency of pronunciation and the 
consciousness that it is possible to grasp the meaning of at least 
some parts of a German story without any interference from 
English equivalents. You should not translate, it is much too early 
for that. 

SECOND StaGE.—I suggest a connected text, such as Storm’s 
Immensee, Hauft’s Das kalte Herz, or Rosegger’s Lex von Gutenhag. 
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An edition with a vocabulary is convenient, but not necessary. 
At this stage a brief German grammar—a mere skeleton of the 
most important paradigms and rules—must also be secured. 

Read a fairly long passage (about three or four pages) at a 
time, at first aloud, concentrating on fluent pronunciation, then 
silently, trying to fathom the meaning. During the first stage, 
it was permissible and even advisable to read an English version in 
preparation for the German text; at this stage, this is not to be 
recommended, altho it will not matter much in case you should 
happen to find an English translation and use it occasionally.— 
Proceed as before: Mark obscure words and passages, erase the 
marks when they become clear, and review the whole text, con- 
sulting the vocabulary for all words that remain unknown or 
uncertain. 

Every day during this period, begin your work by reading 
a page or two in your synopsis of grammar. Intensive study is 
not necessary—just read each chapter several days in succession 
and begin to observe the forms in the text, to see how far they cor- 
respond to your nucleus of grammatical knowledge. When you 
have read and reviewed one of the recommended books, comprising 
about sixty pages each, ascertain the plurals of the nouns and the 
‘principal parts’ of the verbs of the whole text from the vocabulary 
and write them in abbreviated form, on the margin of the book, 
or in a note-book. 

Tuirp StTace.—Select a text of intermediate difficulty, of 
about 150 pages. Riehl, Eichendorff, Ebner-Eschenbach, Cham- 
isso, Bohlau, Wildenbruch are good authors for the purpose; 
also some of the simpler stories by Keller or Meyer are easy 
enough. Read in the same way as before, except that going 
over the book three times will be sufficient, but pay more attention 
to grammatical forms, trying for instance, to give from memory 
plurals of nouns or to change the tenses of verbs. Refer to your 
brief grammar very frequently. 

In addition to this, select every day a fairly connected passage 
of five or ten lines in various styles: narrative, descriptive, con- 
versational, short sentences, involved periods, etc. Assign this to 
yourself for intensive analysis: Ascertain, by means of grammar 
and vocabulary or dictionary, the grammatical characteristics of 
every word, the exact construction of every sentence, the finest 
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shades of meaning that you are able to determine. Having done 
that, translate the passage into good, natural English. Every 
day, before proceeding with your routine work, review three or 
four of the passages that you analyzed on former days. 

Students who have a good foundation in Latin grammar of 
the old style will derive the greatest benefit from this type of 
practice. After all, while inefficient for the acquisition of the 
Latin language itself, such grammatical training forms an excel- 
lent basis for the inductive study of modern languages. 

Fourtu Stace.—Take up a rather difficult prose text (for 
instance, C. F. Meyer, Raabe, Fontane, Freytag, Ludwig, 
Sudermann) and read it thru twice: the first time, to get the 
general trend of the story, underlining unknown words as before, 
the second time, with the dictionary, to clear up all difficulties. 
Follow this up with a prose drama (Hebbel, Goethe, Ludwig, 
Hauptmann are recommended) and then with a drama in verse 
(Goethe, Schiller, Grillparzer, Hebbel, Hauptmann). Every 
week thruout this stage, read a few poems in some good anthology 
and memorize as many of them as your previous memory training 
enables you to assimilate. Continue the detailed analysis and 
regular review of selected passages. Read the poetry aloud 
frequently and be careful to get the exact shades of meaning. 

Firtu Staces.—lIf you expect to read scientific works, read, 
first of all, a brief German book or chapter in your specialty, 
preferably one of which an English translation is accessible. 
Read by paragraphs, consulting the dictionary for unknown word 
at the end of each paragraph, and review every day what you read 
on the preceding day. Then, to form some acquaintance with 
various scientific styles, read in the same way all of Paszkowski’s 
Deutsches Lesebuch or Nicholl’s German Prose. No further gram- 
matical analysis should be needed at this stage. 

TRANSLATION.—If you need the technique of translation for 
any definite purpose, such as an examination, this is the time to 
acquire it by special practice. Return to the reading of the first 
stage, translate two or three fairy tales into the best English of 
which you are capable. Occasional] written translation is essen- 
tial, its comparison with a good printed translation useful, but 
fairly fluent oral translation should chiefly be practiced. From 
the books of the other stages, select some twenty or thirty pages 
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each and treat theminthe same way. Then, ‘ake up new material 
of difficult style, for instance, books on your scientific specialty, 
and translate it without any preliminary reading, using the 
dictionary as little as possible. 

LATER READING.—The texts on this program amount to con- 
siderably less than one thousand pages. If read carefully and 
repeatedly, as indicated, this may represent at least five hundred 
hours’ work, or about an hour and a half a day for a year. This 
is enough to acquire a good reading knowledge of German, includ- 
ing considerable readiness in translation, but not enough to 
retain it. Unless you want to lose the fruit of your work more 
rapidly than you gained it, you must continue your reading. No 
special directions for this are necessary, except perhaps these: 
Select what interests you most, read twice whatever you do read, 
underlining the first time what you fail to understand, and looking 
it up at the second reading. If you happen to need familiarity 
with many scientific terms, zoological and botanical names, etc., 
make up and study special lists of such words. 

While the plan suggested is a ‘short cut’ as far as the outlay of 
time is concerned, it is by no means as easy a road as may appear 
at the beginning. It requires as much perseverance as the 
traditional dictionary and word list method, and certainly more 
ingenuity. But it insures a fluent and accurate reading knowledge 
in a time that is relatively small for the great mental enrichment 
that such an acquisition represents. 

Bryn Mawr College 


SPANISH—PRACTICAL OR CULTURAL? 
By WALTER A. Scotr 


(Read before the Modern Language Section, Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Madison, Wisconsin, Feb. 17, 1922) 


[’ MAY seem that the question raised by the title of my paper 

has been already answered. ‘‘Spanish—Practical or Cultural?” 
Certainly, if this question were put to a thousand people, chosen 
at random, the great majority would say at once: ‘Practical 
Spanish, of course.” Latin and French and German are the cul- 
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tural subjects. They are the keys to the great civilizations. 
Latin develops reasoning power and linguistic sense. French puts 
us in touch with literature and art and the finer things of culture, 
German is the key to science and philosophy. Spanish has no such 
values. It is too easy to serve as an instrument for training the 
powers of observation, discrimination, and reasoning. To be sure, 
there is Don Quixote, which has some claims to being a piece of real 
literature. But one can scarcely afford to learn a language to read 
one book, especially when there are so many good translations. 
There are a few worth-while works of painting and architecture, 
a few pretty things in music, but Spanish civilization has been 
dead for three hundred years. It is interesting as a relic of medie- 
valism, but it has no message for the modern world. A course in 
Spanish should teach our young people to read and write business 
letters, and to carry on commercial and industrial affairs in Span- 
ish-America. I believe in Spanish, but it is a vocational subject, 
and should keep its place as such.”” So says Mr. Average Amer- 
ican, and so says not only the business man, but the scholar and 
educator. 

Why should I raise a question which has already been answered? 
Because, after teaching Spanish for four years, I am less and less 
willing to accept these answers. I have seen Spanish do for Harold 
and Marjorie the very things that Latin does (or ought to do). I 
have seen them grow in power to observe and analyze and synthe- 
size the linguistic elements, I have seen them awaken to intense 
interest and grow enthusiastic over the picturesque and beautiful, 
in the life of Hispanic lands. They do not say that Spanish is 
easy; they know better, as does everyone who has really done any 
but the most superficial work in it. To be sure, if we keep our 
classes on a diet of pre-digested, denatured, unreal material, their 
work is easy, but what they are reading is not Spanish. One can- 
not read far in a Spanish newspaper, without finding sentences as 
involved as Caesar, and occasionally one finds a passage which 
would be fit meat for a Ciceronian. 

Does the would-be linguist wish to study words? He can find 
plenty of material in Spanish, with its wealth of suffixes, its 
chameleon shades of meaning. its generous abundance of synonyms 
and near synonyms. Do hi: «ars delight in the majestic cadences 
of Cicero and Vergil, the ripping flow of Victor Hugo and Lamar- 
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tine? He can find in plenty such majestic or sweet music in 
Becquer, in Campoamor, in Espronceda, and many more. As to 
the portrayal of life in Spanish literature, one soon discovers, if 
not blind and prejudiced, that in Galdés, in Palacio Valdés, in 
Pardo Bazan, in Ricardo Leén, are insight and beauty and power. 

Similar surprises await us when we look into Spanish painting, 
architecture and music. Far from being dead, Spanish civiliza- 
tion is rapidly awakening to a new and vivid and many-sided life. 
And let us not forget that a score of young nations, with great 
things before them, on this side of the Atlantic, are Spanish in 
speech and culture. 

I believe that the Spanish civilization has a special appeal to 
us. There are many points in which it is like our own free, bold, 
naive American spirit. Keith Clark, in ‘“‘The Spell of Spain” says, 
“In their love of the picturesque, the blood-and-thunder epic, 
Spain and the United States have a quality in common—Spain, 
where people do not grow up, but flourish in a lusty youth, and 
America, where even Senator Hoar admitted Nick Carter his most 
desirable traveling companion.”” We think of the Spaniard as 
being a creature of emotion. We are not less so. Neither he nor 
we have the patience and perseverance necessary for the exact 
and profound scholarship of the German. Both he and we are 
more open and more democratic than the Englishman. Neither of 
us has the sparkling wit of the Frenchman. There are other points 
in which the Spaniard differs from us, often being able to show us a 
finer courtesy and a deeper wisdom than we possess. 

Our situation, as teachers of Spanish, is the direct opposite to 
that of Latin teachers. They are called upon to prove that Latin 
can be practical as well as cultural, and they are, I believe, respond- 
ing well; sometimes too well, so that some Latin teachers get so 
busy demonstrating the practical phases that they forget the 
deeper values. 

We are challenged to prove that our subject has cultural value. 
We can do it, if we really believe it ourselves, but the way is not by 
scorning the practical side. However much enthusiasm we may 
have for the culture values, we must not be so carried away by it 
that we shall underestimate the practical values. Let us hold 
fast to the idea of practical Spanish. There is great potential value 
in Spanish so taught that it is usable in the actual affairs of the 
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business and industrial world. Our pupils have a right to expect 
and demand that they shall have, as a result of a course in Spanish, 
the mastery of a fairly ample, everyday vocabulary, a knowledge of 
the common usages of business correspondence, the power to 
understand simple spoken Spanish, and the ability to express them- 
selves on everyday matters, with a fair degree of freedom and 
accuracy. The essential working equipment for business practice, 
in vocabulary and idioms, is not so great as to demand all our time, 
nor so little as to be taught in a few lessons. The practical should 
be with us from first to last as one of our aims, with a definite 
plan and continuous effort. 

I rarely stop to consider whether I am dealing with cultural or 
practical matters. The cultural is, in the words of a recent writer 
in the Classical Journal, whatever will ‘“‘broaden your outlook, : 
widen your horizon, make you able to understand sympathetically 
and appreciate sincerely things that are outside your daily experi- 
ence or the narrow boundaries of your customary round of think- 
ing.”’ The ideal of the cultured man has never been better stated 
than by the wise old Roman who said, ‘‘Homo sum, et nihil hu- 
mani mihi alienum puto’’—‘“I am human, and I consider nothing 
human to be foreign to me.’’ Some there are who think them- 
selves highly cultured, and yet are extremely narrow and unsym- 
pathetic, and therefore uncultered. Our love for art and literature 
is shallow and cold if it is not grounded in a loving appreciation of 
the basic element from which all art and literature are ultimately 
derived—life itself. And so I feel that I am dealing with cultural 
values not only when I am studying the great masterpieces of 
genius, but when I am interpreting everyday life. Humanity in 
Hispanic lands has a spirit all its own, which is well worth know- 
ing. It has a message worthy of our heeding. Our would-be prac- 
tical man, who wishes to deal with Spanish-speaking people, needs 
to know them by warm heart-knowledge as well as by the cold, 
dry wisdom of the head, if he is to succeed with them. Instead of 
being a subject of limited appeal, Spanish overwhelms us with its 
manifold demands and opportunities. This being the case, some 
would say that we must choose either the cultural or the practical 
aim, and devote ourselves exclusively to that. I cannot think so. 
The old-fashioned, purely literary grammar and translation courses 
are still being given, and students weary of their sameness. Purely 
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practical courses are given, and they, too, tend to grow mono- 
tonous, dull, and lifeless. 

What I am trying to work out in Beloit is a course which is 
both practical and cultural. We cannot go so far in literary Spanish 
or in Commercial Spanish as we might if we confined ourselves to 
one and excluded the other, but I believe that our course in cul- 
tural-practical Spanish is more alive than either kind would be 
by itself. In our two-years course, we are able to gain a fair mas- 
tery of the essentials of forms and syntax and of an everyday 
vocabulary. We acquire a good deal of definite knowledge of 
Spain and of the Spanish-American countries, and we never find 
the acquirement of this knowledge a dull task, but rather a delight- 
ful journey. We catch something of the vivid, contradictory, lur- 
ing spirit of Hispanic civilization. It does not seem wholly foreign 
to us. We find that we who have lived in this region, open to the 
winds from West and South, have long been building into our 
personalities a subtle something which welcomes, as a kindred 
spirit, that indolent, energetic, reposeful, violent, dreamy, shrewd, 
melancholy, light-hearted, colorful, romantic soul which is el alma 
espanola. Binet tests and standard measurements cannot tell me 
just how much of all this becomes a part of my pupils, but I feel 
sure that some of it stays with them, ‘a gracious possession 
forever.” 

As examples of how I try to make Spanish live for my pupils, I 
will tell you a few of our activities. 

Last April, my classes gave an entertainment. Each class put 
on 4 little play and the girls sang Spanish songs. With the pro- 
ceeds we bought pictures, song books, French and Spanish flags, 
and one of the Galeno conversation charts. 

In December, as our stunt at a High School carnival, we had a 
Spanish cabaret where we regaled both the palates and the souls 
of our guests with Spanish delights. 

The members of the second year class, with a few chosen from 
the beginning classes, have a Circulo Espanol, which meets once 
in three weeks at the homes of the members. Here we have a 
very pleasant combination of the cultural and the practical, 
consisting of games, talks and songs. 

Last year the beginning class read A Trip to Latin America. 
Our study of Spanish-American countries was surely practical, but 
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it seemed at the same time to be cultural, if culture means, as I 
think it does, the “broadening of your outlook, widening of 
your horizon, making you able to understand sympathetically 
and appreciate sincerely things that are outside your daily experi- 
ence.””’ When we are learning how the Cuban grinds his sugar 
cane, how the Paraguayan gathers and cures his yerba mate, how 
the Mexican woman bakes her tortillas, I feel that we are, in a 
simple way, laying the foundations for what may become a great 
and noble edifice. 

This year the advanced class is doing Spain under the guidance 
of a reader which is not wholly satisfactory, because it shows us 
only a highly colored, romantic Spain. We spend three days a 
week on these travels. Twice a week we read La Prensa, which 
refreshes our minds on what we read last year about Spanish 
America, and reviews our commercial and industrial vocabulary. 

In our grammar, we go steadily on every day, acquiring new 
words, forms, and syntactical points, and reviewing old ones. 
Soon we shall begin reading and writing business letters. We shall 
not become experts in ten or twelve weeks, but we shall learn to 
handle the simpler situations and acquire a fair stock of conven- 
tional phrases. By differentiating the active from the passive 
vocabulary, and holding both to reasonable limits, we lay, for 
future building, a foundation which, if small, is dependable and 
solid. 

A pupil remarked, recently, “I like Spanish better than any- 
thing else this year because there is something new every day.” 
I can say the same of my own feelings—that Spanish opens up an 
endless number of roads, leading to an infinite variety of interests 
and joys, which stimulate the mind and delight the heart. I like 
Spanish, and my classes like it, because it is both practical and 
cultural. 

Now permit me to sketch my ideal Spanish course, so far as I 
can at present see it. When I say “ideal,” I mean something fairly 
within our reach, under conditions as they exist. The great 
majority of our pupils (I speak as a high school teacher) will be 
with us for only two years. What shall we try to do in that short 
time? 

Aim one: An intelligent interest in and sympathetic under- 
standing of things Spanish and Spanish-American. 
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Aim two: The power to use the Spanish language for business, 
travel, and cultural purposes. 

We must remember that we are not a people that is filled with a 
love of art for art’s sake. We are crude, superficial, naive. We 
must not expect our young Americans to take eagerly to an exclu- 
sive diet of Spanish literature and art. They must be led into 
these things gradually, starting with things closer to the ground 
and nearer home. 

The writer of the ideal first and second texts must be a many- 
sided man, with eyes for both the great and lofty and the small 
and lowly things of Hispanic life and letters. He must be capable 
of taking broad views, of seeing clearly the big, outstanding fea- 
tures, and of giving infinitely patient attention to detail. If he fol- 
lows my wishes, he will, after providing the pupil with the most 
necessary equipment (vocabulary of school, home and street, and 
necessary inflectional forms) take him on a journey through our 
own Spanish Southwest, Mexico, Central America, the Spanish 
West Indies and South America. I prefer to confine our travels 
this year to America, for several reasons. Spain means art, archi- 
tecture and literature, Spanish America means geography, com- 
merce, and industry. The latter are closer to the pupil’s experience 
and also are more easily handled with a limited command of vocab- 
ulary and forms. But we should give him frequent tastes of things 
thoroughly Spanish: stories, legends, proverbs, songs, bits of 
poetry. 

Our second year course will take us to Spain, at least long 
enough to give us a sense of what Spain has mean and means. We 
shall have to be content with a few big things, and defer much to 
a possible later time, for in our classes are many who want and 
need things more immediately practical. 

Books exactly suited for all this are not yet in existence, but 
each year publishers show a greater appreciation of our needs 
and of what should be our ideals. 

That my paper may not seem of interest exclusively to teachers 
of Spanish, I invite teachers of French and German also to con- 
sider whether they are not leaning too strongly to one side or the 
other and whether it is not possible, by organizing the work better, 
to make their courses finely cultural and at the same time highly 
practical. In reading literature we are too prone to rush our pupils 
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into difficult reading, where they cannot ‘‘see the woods for the 
trees’’—cannot see the literature for the lumber of unfamiliar 
words. We cannot teach Spanish, French, or German literature 
in a two-year course, nor in a three-year course. The important 
thing is that our pupils shall realize what are the essential charac- 
teristics of the spirit of Spanish, French, or German civilization, 
and get a taste of a few of the best things, enough to make them 
want more. The pupil who reads a few Marchen, Immensee, and 
some of Schiller’s ballads, has had enough to make him realize 
that German literature is deep and beautiful. In French, except in 
comedy, it is perhaps harder to find types of the better things which 
are not too difficult. I sometimes give my French classes some 
rather hard reading, but dictate copious marginal notes, explain- 
ing difficulties of vocabulary, forms, and sentence-structure. 
Teachers are inclined to select reading-texts without taking suffi- 
cient time to seek and find those that are really most suitable. 
In Spanish there is a real artistic gem which is fairly easy, and, 
I think, not widely known—La Navidad en las Montanas. 

On the practical side, nothing is or can be practical unless it 
results in mastery. Indolent, bungling superficiality is not prac- 
tical. ‘‘Doa little and do it well, and then do more if you can,”’ is 
a principle which is not new, but of which we need to be frequently 
reminded. 

I have not raised the question of the comparative cultural or 
practical values of French, German, and Spanish. Each has its 
legitimate field. Those who choose Spanish as their modern lan- 
guage, in return for their time and effort, should be rewarded by 
receiving our best in the teaching of Spanish—practical and 
cultural. 

Beloit (Wisconsin) High School 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


In case of change of address, kindly notify the Business 
Manager, giving both old and new address. Also notify former 
Post Master. Otherwise the JourNAL cannot be responsible 
for copies lost in the mails. 

The following issues are needed for office files for which the 
Business Manager will gladly pay the current price: January, 
1917 ; October, 1918; January 1922. 
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Notes and News 


With the present number, Volume VI of the JouRNAL comes to 
a close, and with the next volume a new Managing Editor, Profes- 
sor J. P. W. Crawford of the University of Pennsylvania, will take 
charge. Under the Constitution of the Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, the management of the JOURNAL goes to the 
East, and no one will doubt the fortunate character of the choice 
of the new Managing Editor made by the Executive Committee. 
Professor Crawford has been prominently identified for a number 
of years with Spanish studies, and has always played a prominent 
and useful réle in the councils of the Modern Language Teachers’ 
Organizations of the Eastern States. Within the last five years, 
the number of teachers of Spanish in the United States has in- 
creased at an astonishing rate, and the quality of the work done 
in this subject has made very considerable progress. It is eminently 
fitting therefore that a well-known representative of this branch 
of the modern language group should direct the JouRNAL for a time. 


The retiring Managing Editor is desirous of expressing his 
hearty thanks and warm gratitude to his associates on the Editorial 
Board, to the correspondents in the various parts of the country 
who have helped to make the Notes and News Department of 
significance, to the reviewers and contributors to whom the Jour- 
NAL is indebted for its value in the eyes of the teaching public, and 
to the hundreds of colleagues in secondary schools and in colleges 
all over the land who have in various ways encouraged the efforts 
of the Editorial Board and in this way have helped to make the 
difficulties of the office seem much lighter than they otherwise 
would have been. 

It is of importance to note that the space at the disposition cf 
the JouRNAL each month, under the present financial conditions, 
has been insufficient to publish promptly all the really excellent 
material of various kinds that has been sent in to the Managing 
Editor. He has had to keep in mind the interests of each one of 
the Janguages most taught in American schools, and occasionally 
his decisions as to when certain articles should be published may 
have seemed to the writers somewhat arbitrary. He has, however, 
the satisfaction of believing that these decisions were prompted 
by what still seem to him sufficient reasons, and in almost no cases 
have contributors shown other than a very fair and generous atti- 
tude in regard to his decisions. He would say, therefore, to all 
those whose articles he has seemed to hold up for an interminable 
time, that occasionally he has been negligent but that usually he 
has been quite aware of what he was doing; and that for any mis- 
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takes he can but offer apologies. Unpublished material now in 
his files will be handed over to his successor: with which statement 
he makes his final bow to JouRNAL readers, and can wish his suc- 
cessor no better good fortune than to be associated with a reading 
public such as that to which the JouRNAL goes. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


The following statistics from Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pa. arrived too late for insertion with the reports from 
other Pennsylvania colleges: 

Enrolled on Dec. 1, 1921, in French, 182; German (elemen- 
tary), 8; Greek, 34; Latin, 49; Spanish, 84. 

M. Jacques Cavalier, rector of the University of Toulouse, has 
recently spent a month at the University of Pennsylvania. On 
three successive Wednesday afternoons he spoke in French upon 
the subject ‘Les Universitiés et la Renaissance de la Vie Pro- 
vinciale en France,” illustrating each lecture. He also delivered 
an illustrated lecture upon the same subject before a large audience 
at Swarthmore College. 

M. Guillaume Fatio, of Geneva, Switzerland, gave an inter- 
esting lecture in French at the University of Pennsylvania on 
March 21. His subject was “Genéve comme centre international,” 
and he showed beautiful views of his home city and the environs. 

The Cercle frangais, of the University, in combination with 
the Salon frangais, is preparing to give L’Amour médecin of 
Moliére. 

ISABELLE BRONK 


Mrssourt News 


At the meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges 
which convened in Chicago early in March, two of the Missouri 
colleges were found to meet the demands for membership and were 
duly admitted into the Association. These were Lindenwood 
College for Women at St. Charles, and Tarkio College at Tarkio, 
Missouri. 

About one-third of the students at Howard Payne College are 
enrolled in the Modern Language Department. Spanish news- 
papers are on the library tables and are being read by the students. 
The French students are interested in arranging for special pro- 
grams of French music, games, and are nowrehearsing fora French 
play to be given in the near future. 

Drury College at Springfield, Missouri, reports a decided in- 
crease in the study of French and Spanish during the last two years, 
with the balance in favor of the Spanish. It is suggested, as the 
farther south one goes the closer one gets in touch with the Spanish. 
Some 40% of the student body are registered in Spanish, with 
35% in French, German here as elsewhere is coming back, but 
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slowly. Perhaps 4% of the student body are taking work in this 
language. 

A Spanish Club has been recently organized at Lindenwood 
College for the study of the life, customs, art and culture of Spain. 
The Club meets once in two weeks and has already had two inter- 
esting and profitable meetings. 

The committee appointed at the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association, consisting of Blanch H. Dow of the State Teachers’ 
College, Maryville, Mrs. Charlotte Piatt, Central High School, 
St. Joseph, Missouri, Ada M. Jones of Kansas City, Missouri. 
William S. Annin of St. Louis, Missouri, with W. F. Sanders of 
Park College as chairman, was to meet in Kansas City, April 8th to 
take up the discussion of the methods and means of organizing the 
Teachers of Modern Languages in the state of Missouri. 

Mr. John L. Deister of the Junior College of Kansas City gives 
some facts of interest in modern language field in Kansas City. 
There are enrolled in the five high schools of Kansas City, 8,234 
pupils. Of this number, 2,178 are taking either French or Spanish 
or both of these languages. Of this 2,178, 813 are boys and 1,365 
are girls. Of the total number (2,178), 934 are taking French and 
1,234 are taking Spanish. Distribution of the 934 students in 
French according to year in subject is as follows: 1st year, 477, 
2nd year, 317; 3rd year, 121; 4th year, 18. 

Distribution of the 1,234 students in Spanish according to the 
year in the subject is as follows: Ist year, 838; 2nd year, 310; 
3rd year, 86; 4th year, 17. From the above data we see that about 
26% of the total enrollment in the high schools of Kansas City 
are interested in Romance languages, about 11% in French and 
about 15% in Spanish. 

There is a very small enro])ment in the fourth year in both 
French and Spanish and there is a much larger percent of students 
in the 3rd and 4th years of French than thereisin Spanish. There 
is also a wide margin between the numbers in the Ist and the 2nd 
year Spanish. 

In general the interest in Modern Languages may be said to 
have increased since the War. Spanish has outstripped French in 
the first year’s work but falls short in the advanced classes. 

The greater sustained interest in French may be due to the 
fact that the courses are, on the whole, better organized; that there 
is a much larger number and variety of text books available; that 
the teachers are better prepared and older in the service, in the 
mnain, because French has been much longer in the curricula of 
our schools and colleges than Spanish. 

German has not yet been put back into the high schools of 
Kansas City. 

In our Junive College, out of an enrollment of about 700, we 
have 341 in Modern Languages distributed as follows: French, 144; 
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Spanish, 163; German, 34. This is almost 50% of the student 
body. About 100 of the students in French and Spanish have had 
two or more years in these languages in the high schools. 

The smal] enrollment in German is due to the fact that German, 
discontinued during the War, was not reinstated until last Septem- 
ber. 

The Central Missouri State Teachers’ College at Warrensburg 
reports that the number of Modern Language students is steadily 
increasing. They are offering forty hours of French in the depart- 
ment, but only fifteen of Spanish. The increasing demand for 
the latter, however, will doubtless result in an extension in the 
number of courses offered. 


The Journal is in receipt of a volume entitled “Early Yugoslav 
Literature (1000-1800) by Milivoy S. Stanoyevich of the Depart- 
ment of Slavonic Languages of Columbia University; Columbia 
University Press, 1922. Since this is the first attempt to present 
to English speaking people an account of Yugoslav literature as a 
whole, it is deserving of the attention of all persons interested in 
Slavonic languages. The book contains seventy-one pages of 
text, followed by three pages of bibliography and a fifteen page 
index of proper names, both of authors and titles. 


L’Illustration for January fourteenth published a full page 
illustrated article devoted to the Maison Frangaise of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Professor Charles Cestre of the University of Paris, who is 
visiting professor at the University of Wisconsin for the current 
semester, has been giving a number of addresses at other institu- 
tions, among them Wesleyan University, Bryn Mawr, Northwes- 
tern University, and the University of Illinois. In addition to 
his regular courses at Wisconsin he is giving a series of six public 
lectures in English on the general theme: ‘‘The Contribution of 
France to the Human Ideal.’’ During the summer session he 
will be a member of the staff of the University of California. 


WASHINGTON NEws 


The French Club of the Stadium High School, Tacoma, under 
the direction of Miss Kathleen McMahon, is a very thriving 
organization. The Club was organized last year through the 
influence of an overseas veteran who had acquired a love for the 
French language and ease in speaking it. The interest around has 
carried over to this year. The membership totals 168 out of an 
enrollment in French of 277. The average attendance is over 100. 
There are no rules except that French only is spoken. One inter- 
esting program consisted of French songs sung in a charming way 
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by a young Frenchwoman who was visiting in the city; sleight 
of hand tricks performed and explained in French by a United 
States navy commander who was prevailed upon to come before 
the club as an example of an American who had Jearned to speak 
French fluently and well in the public schools of the United States; 
and a group of French songs sung by a graduate of the school. 
At another meeting some of the members of the French 5 class 
dramatized a conte by Guerber for the benefit of the lower classes; 
a quartet of boys sang ‘“‘Madelon” (one of them had marched to 
it in France), and a former French student gave a talk on Chopin 
illustrated by selections on the piano. Miss McMahon, the director 
of the club, spent two years overseas. The success of the club is 
in no small measure due to her energy and enthusiasm. 

Miss Edith Johnson, for eight years head of the Department 
of Foreign Languages in the Stadium High School, Tacoma, 
returned to this country in December after six months’ study and 
travel in Spain. Miss Johnson spent the fall term at the Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos in Madrid. She has accepted a position in the 
Romance Department of the University of Southern California, 
in Los Angeles, and entered upon her new work the first of Febru- 
ary. 
Miss Lois K. Hartman, teacher of Spanish in the Stadium High 
School, Tacoma, spent the summer and fall quarters at the Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos in Madrid, returning to Tacoma at the 
beginning of the second semester. 

Miss Nellie L. Wortman, teacher of Latin in the Stadium 
High School, Taccma, has been elected Head of the Department 
of Foreign Languages in that school. 

Two new teachers have been added to the Modern Language 
Department of the Stadium High School, Tacoma. Miss Ruth 
Oxley, teacher of Spanish, comes from Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Miss Oxley spent a year in Madrid, taking a course in Spanish 
for foreigners. Miss Freda Campbell, of the French Department, 
has studied at the Lycée of Caen, France, where she was awarded 
an exchange scholarship through the International Institute of 
Education. Miss Campbell also studied one term at the University 
of Caen. 

Mrs. Gertrude S. Osburn, teacher of Spanish in the Lincoln 
High School, Tacoma, resigned at the end of the first semester, 
to attend Stanford University, at Palo Alto, Cal. Mrs. Osburn 
will major in Spanish for her master’s degree. 

Miss Edith Carter Kuney, teacher of Spanish in the Stadium 
High School, Tacoma, last semester has been added to the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages of the Lincoln High School, Tacoma. 
Miss Kuney spent the year 1920-21 studying in France, Italy, and 
Spain. In Madrid she studied at the University and took a course 
in the Centro de Estudios Histéricos. Miss Kuney was formerly 
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a teacher of Spanish in the Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Mrs. Chas. E. Asbury has accepted a position as teacher of 
Spanish in the Lincoln High School, Tacoma, beginning work the 
second semester. Mr. Asbury spent five years in the Philippines as 
teacher, organizer of schools, and as editor of a daily paper for the 
government. For the past four years he has been in the United 
States consular service. Grace I. LIDDELL 


SoME REGISTRATION FIGURES IN MODERN LANGUAGES (1921-1922) 
FROM REPRESENTATIVE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


4 Second Ad- Total 
First Year Graduate | Total 1920-1921 
University of 
California: 
543 369 54 n 1350 
396 353 1310 

99 118 538 

40 20 150 


Harvard 
University: 
540 360 
140 (2nd|& 3rd); 50 
161 101 
12 30 


University of 

Illinois: 
Fremch....... 
Spanish 


Italian 


Indiana 
University: 


| 
| 80 1140 1250 
(4th); 25 335 435 
| 1060 
13 90 72 
University of | j 
Idaho: 
} French....... 1162 
Spanish... ... 1457 
German...... 40 
Italian....... — 
f 529 399 225 15 1168 1116 
E 955 260 134 10 1359 1268 
; German...... 236 143 41 0 420 325 
21 4 5 0 30 35 
441 107 65 908 1108 
f Spanish...... 368 163 23 18 572 672 
: German...... 207 109 -— 33 449 150 
Italian....... 30 0 0 4 34 16 
‘ University of 
Kansas: 
i French....... 
Spanish......, 294 160 125 19 598 
German...... 
Italian.......| 
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SoME REGISTRATION FIGURES IN MODERN LANGUAGES (1921-1922) 
FROM REPRESENTATIVE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


First Year Second Ad- Craduate Total Total 
YVeur vunced 1920-1921 
University of 
Michigan: 
French 434 589 546 22 1591 LSO8 
Spanish 324 280 214 10 1028 1130 
German 197 141 208 19 515 400 
Italian 31 7 38 29 
University of 
Minnesota: 
French SS7 396 LO 30 1093 1246 
Spanish 639 159 O+ 23 R85 747 
German 263 150 45 15 471 532 
Italian 12 6 1s 7 
Vhio State 
University: 
French 424 450 303 6 1243 1037 
Spanish 722 346 149 13 230 1494 
German 229 64 27 2 322 
Italian 21 6 10 37 23 
University of 
Pennsylvania: 
French 212 750 738 116 16016 
Spanish 377 420 182 O8 1077 
German 38 390 249 29 700 
Italian 45 13 - 10 68 
University of 
Texas: 
French 254 221 306 781 794 ' 
Spanish 703 S44 340 1587 1376 
German 04 51 51 3 199 177 
Ltalian 10 10 8 
Vanderbilt 
University, 
Nashville: 
French 58 160 QS 11 327 352 
Spanish 111 124 46 - 281 302 
German 43 24 17 16 90 83 
Italian 7 3 : _ 10 6 
Yale University 
French. 45 203 627 31 906 | = 805 
Spanish. . 121 133 506 8 318 276 
German 32 33 109 3 177 | 233 
Italian 6 2 ~— 6 14 22 
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Public Intermediate Schools of Boston, Massachussetts 
Enrollment in Modern Languages: 


1920-1921 1921-1922 
| | | mt | Total | | Total 
French. ......| 1165 | 050 | 447 | 3141 | 2543 | 16091 | 688 4922 
Spanish. .. | 335 | 291 | 43 | 669 | 539 | 389) 33 | 961 
Italian....... | - | gs 172 
German... eel 0) 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 0 
Total. 11500 | 1241 | 490 | 3810 | 3167 | 2134 | 754 | 6055 


New York Ciry 
Enrollment in the Different Languages in High Schools 
Mar. Ist. 1922 


Term: pm vy VI VIE Vul Totals | 
French... .| 6119 | 5410 4658 | 3599 | 1446 | 207, 23,500 
German....| 1486 | 720 | 479 67 | | 2,752 
Greek.....| 40) 29) 10) 13 | 166 
Italian.....) 159) 139) 48) 43) 10) 
Latin......| 5879 | 4502 | 3360 | 2581 | 1479 | 1103 | 227 | 261 | 19,402 | 
Spanish....| 9357 | 8519 | 6377 | 4809 | 2171 | 1634 | 175 | 186 | 33,228 | 


Firty CLIntoN Boys JoIn ScHOOL’s GERMAN CLUB 

The German Club—Der Deutsche Verein—of the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, was reorganized after having suspended its 
activities because of the ban placed on the study of German in the 
city’s schools. A constitution was presented and adopted and 
about fifty students joined the club. The following officers were 
elected: President, D. Siviak; first vice-president, L. Rabinowitz; 
second vice-president, S. Zeig; secretary I. Bernstein; librarian, 
R. Heymsfeld; sergeant-at-arms, W. Lorang. 

The club is under the leadership of Eugene Jackson as its faculty 
adviser. Mr. Jackson acted in this capacity during its previous 
existence. 

J. B. E. Jonas, head of the modern language department of 
the school, today said: ‘‘The reorganization of this club was carried 
out with extraordinary enthusiasm and showed conclusively what 
an interest for the study of the German Language and things 


German exists in our high schools.” 
N. Y. Globe, March 13, ’22 


The Spanish and the French Clubs of the State Teachers’ 
College at Conway, Arkansas, arranged two very interesting dis- 
plays of French and of Spanish costumes and institutions on the 
occasion of the annual carnival at this institution. The Spanish 
Club arranged a street scene in a Spanish town and the French 
Club represented a café scene at the Café des Champs Elysées. 
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We are informed that Dr. Franklin Bobbitt of the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago has been making a survey 
of the curriculum of the Los Angeles City Schools, and that a 
report is to be submitted to the Board of Education suggesting a 
revision of the modern language curriculum in accordance with the 
opinions expressed by Professor Bobbitt in the chapter on Modern 
Languages in his book entitled the Curriculum, a review of which 
was published in the Journal, Vol. V, page 113. 

It will not be surprising to those who have read the chapter 
referred to, if the suggestions in Professor Bobbitt’s report will be 
thoroughly in disaccord with the views held by most teachers of 
modern languages, and it will be of considerable interest, both to 
the modern language staff of the Los Angeles schools and to modern 
language teachers in general, to see the result of this report upon 
the action of the Los Angeles Board. However, it would be 
rash to make any extended comment on this matter in advance 
of the presentation of the complete report. It is enough to remind 
our readers that in his book Professor Bobbitt regards the study 
of modern languages as being justifiable on two grounds, first, 
vocational; second, to provide ‘‘a leisure occupation”; and that 
he concludes from this definition of the objectives that a reading 
knowledge is the prime aim. In this conclusion he is quite in 
accord with the views expressed by Professor Cerf in an article 
published in this issue, but it is safe to say that the implications 
in Professor Bobbitt’s teaching and in that of Professor Cerf are 
totally different. 


Nortu CAROLINA 


The North Carolina Association of Modern Language Teachers 
held its first separate meeting at the North Carolina College for 
Women in Greensboro, March 31 and April first. The French 
group was presided over by Vice President T. W. Lingle and the 
Spanish group by Professor S. E. Leavitt of the University of 
North Carolina. Professor William M. Dey of the University of 
North Carolina led a discussion on French phonetics. Professor 
Fleagle of Davidson College, formerly of Porto Rico, addressed the 
Spanish group on the History and Schools of Porto Rico; Professor 
Charles H. Handschin of Miami University spoke of the use of 
tests in modern language teaching. The attendance was large, 
and it is hoped that the Association may soon become an affiliated 
group of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. 
Professor T. W. Lingle was elected President for the coming year; 
Vice President, Professor Dey; Secretary Treasurer, Miss Anna 
Beam, North Carolina College for Women. 

W. S. BARNEY, President 
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The Bulletin of the Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign 
Language Teachers for March contains, among other things, a 
report on the situation in Wisconsin by B. Q. Morgan of the State 
University. He concludes from a considerable amount of data 
that the situation for French is rather doubtful, since it is hard to 
determine whether the subject is gaining or losing. The enrollment 
in Spanish seems to have reached its highest point; the increase for 
1920 over the preceding year was extremely large with a very small 
increase for 1921. German has gained very considerably over the 
1919 enrollment—42 percent for 1920 and a 47 percent increase for 
1921 over the 1920 enrolJment. 


The Bulletin of High Points of the New York City Schools for 
March contains a very readable account by Mr. Lawrence A. Wil- 
kins of his recent stay in Spain where he lectured at the Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos, in the city of Valencia, and in other Spanish 
cities, chiefly on the study of modern languages in the United 
States. Mr. Wilkins seems to have had unusual opportunities to 
see various phases of life in Spain. He testifies to the cordiality of 
the attitude of Spaniards toward North Americans, and he is con- 
vinced of the growing vigor and energy of life in the Peninsula. 

Before leaving Madrid, he and Professor Shepherd of Columbia 
University were both made Knights Commander of the Royal 
Order of Isabella the Catholic. 


The same issue prints a communication from William R. Price, 
State Specialist in Modern Languages, calling attention to the 
great stress laid on phonetic instruction in England by the report 
of the departmental committee appointed by the president of the 
Board of Education to inquire into the position of English in the 
educational system of England. This report, entitled ““The Teach- 
ing of English in England,” was reviewed in the January issue of 
the Bulletin. 


Another item of interest in the March Bulletin is a report of a 
meeting of the heads of the Modern Language Departments of 
the New York Schools, called for the purpose of discussing the 
advisability and possibility of differentiating into two groups 
students of modern languages: those who should be trained par- 


_ ticularly to understand and use the spoken language, and those who 


should be trained especially to read the language. After consider- 
able discussion, it was voted that the present method of approach, 
“namely appeal to all the modalities involved in learning a modern 
foreign tongue” should be retained. It was agreed that the greatest 
benefit for American students lies in the ability to read easily 
and understandingly the foreign tongue, but that this objective 
can be best attained by following out the present procedure for the 
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first year, with perhaps greater stress on reading practice in the 
second. 

This conclusion is of special interest, in view of the survey of 
modern language instruction in the Los Angeles Schools, referred 
to in these pages. 


Le Cercle Francais of Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, 
now in its second year, presented in the College Chapel in the 
evening of March 16th before a considerable audience, two plays, 
“La Surprise d’Isidore” by Frangois and “L’ Anglais te] qu’on le 
parle” by Tristan Bernard. The work was done under the direc- 
tion of Helen Estey, Assistant Professor of French. All the parts 
were taken by students. 


Revirws 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LANGUAGE STUDY. By Harotp E. 
PALMER. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 
1921. 186 pp. 


In the present book the author presents in a more closely knit 
form the principles he set forth in an earlier work,—The Scientific 
Study and Teaching of Languages, which was reviewed in volume 
II] of this JouRNAL. It is intended to be aclear-cut exposition of the 
principles of language study rather than a detailed program applic- 
able to certain set working conditions. The author, therefore, is 
spared discussing, except in a general way, the perplexing problems 
of aim and purpose of modern languages in schools. He takes for 
granted that the purpose and method will vary with the individual 
or group. On the whole, however, the material is organized on the 
usual basis of the Reform, the four-fold aim, understanding, 
speaking, reading and writing the foreign language. 

Palmer takes as his starting point for discussion the two capa- 
cities employed by every individual in mastering his own mother 
tongue, 1) the spentaneous capacity by which the child early 
becomes an expert in his control of his native dialect, 2) the studial 
capacity by means of which he later acquires the ability to read 
and write and in general to increase his knowledge and control of 
his own language. In learning the foreign language we should 
repeat the process as far as possible; we must try, as it were, again 
to become as little children. For the sake of exposition it is well 
to differentiate these two capacities, to stress particularly the 
“unconscious learning” of language stuff. In actual practice, 
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however, where we are dealing with children of school age or adults 
is there any clear line of demarcation? Are not the two processes 
so interlaced that it is difficult to separate them? By following the 
laws of learning does not much that was originally acquired by 
studial methods, by conscious efforts, pass over into the habitual, 
the spontaneous? One cannot help feeling that even the author 
lays greater emphasis on correct studial methods as a means than 
on teaching pupils to sop up language stuff as the small child does 
his mother-tongue. Perhaps one gets this impression from the fact 
that studial methods are more easily organized and classified. 

Palmer lists nine essential principles of language teaching as 
follows: 1) Initial preparation; 2) Habit-forming; 3) Accuracy; 
4) Gradation; 5) Proportion; 6) Concreteness; 7) Interest; 8) Or- 
der of Progression; 9) Multiple line of Approach. Asa prelude to 
their brief but definite discussion, Chapter V emphasizes the 
supreme importance of the elementary stage during which the 
learner is taught not only to form correct language habits but is 
also initiated into the art of language learning, the mechanism of 
language method. The author is quite right in dwelling upon the 
prime importance of laying a solid foundation in this stage, but 
many will think that he is a bit too optimistic when he says: “Let 
us take care of the elementary stage, and the advanced stage will 
take care of itself.””. Theoretically it would seem logically to follow; 
practically we need far more enlightment as to the conduct of the 
later stages than of the initial. 

The chapter on Initial Preparation will undoubtedly appeal 
strongly to those who are all in favor of the oral approach to lan- 
guage study. But even if the principle may be sound one raises 
questions as to practical details. How long shall the period which 
is wholly based on “ear-training, articulation and mimicry” exer- 
cises extend? When shall exercises, studial in character, come in 
to advantage? Is it simply a matter of minutes, days, weeks or 
months before the beginner is allowed to use his eyes and hands, 
before he is given a chance to reason, to analyze and synthesize? 
It is so easy to lose one’s sense of proportion in this initial period. 

It is not possible to pass in review the very excellent treatment 
of the several chapters that follow. The one on Gradation is a 
very important one, more especially with regard to what the author 
has to say on the score of vocabulary and grammatical material. 
The reviewer is disposed to believe it is a good working principle 
to have the order, ears before eyes, reception before reproduction, 
oral repetition before reading, immediate memory before prolonged 
memory, chorus before individual-work, drill-work before free- 
work, at least for the beginning stage. But many a teacher will 
feel at times quite justified at least in reversing the order of ears 
before eyes and make it eyes before ears. One must admit, how- 
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ever, that drill-work before free-work is the correct order to have 
maintained at all times during any secondary course. 

In the treatment of the topic Interest, Palmer brings out clearly 
the importance of eliminating bewilderment as a factor. Interest 
does not lag so much from the fact that the work is difficult as that 
it is bewildering because pupils do not know what is wanted. The 
teacher has no objective or he has not himself thought out and 
made clear to the class how to reach the objective. 

Palmer shows his broad-minded eclectism in one of the last 
chapters, entitled The Multiple Line cf Approach. In it he tries 
to tie together the various elements that go to make up the modern 
language procedure. His is no rigid method. “All is good which 
tends toward good.” A method “will embody every type of 
teaching except bad teaching and every process of Jearning except 
defective learning.”” Applied in a concrete case as to whether the 
reading shail be intensive or extensive, he answers: “At times 
read intensively; at others read extensively. Adopt both plans 
concurrently, but not in one and the same operation.”’ So with 
translation. ‘At appropriate moments and for specific purposes 
make the fullest use of all sorts of translation work; at other 
moments, and for other specfic purposes banish translation en- 
tirely.” 

In his earlier book Palmer made a great deal of what he calls 
“ergonic construction” (Ergons are working language units). In 
the last chapter of the present book he hints at the possibility of 
eventually being able to include work along ergonic lines as a 
tenth principle of language study. Standard exercises in harmony 
with the author’s principles already form an integral part of nearly 
all modern languages text-books of the present time. They are 
drill exercises, ergonic in type, that are far removed from the 
grammatical construction exercises of the old days based almost 
entirely upon analysis and synthesis. The only danger lies in 
making the newer kind so mechanical in character that they defeat 
their own ends. Work along lines indicated under the paragraphs 
headed “ergonic construction”’ needs careful watching. A sentence 
like, “Ich kann meinen Stock heute nicht nehmen,” is memorized. 
Then appropriate groups of ‘‘ergons” are also memorized so as to 
allow of several substitutions of verbs, objects and adverbs. On 
the basis of the materia] given it is stated that 16,128 sentences 
may be formed. But surely, if one is net careful it is quite possible 
to overload the student’s mind with a lot of useless Ollendorfian 
material. 

No teacher can afford to be ignorant of this well-constructed 
and well-written book. It does not solve the daily problems one 
meets in the class-room, to be sure, but it does point out in a 
rational way principles that are broad enough to serve as a guide 
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to the teacher, even though conditions may necessitate making 
certain adjustments, certain curtailments, particularly on the oral 
side of foreign language teaching. 
E. W. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


FRENCH REFERENCE GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. By J. E. Mansion, Late Senior Modern 
Language Master, George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. D. 
C. Heath & Co., 247 pages. 


This American edition of a work printed in Great Britain by 
Turnbull & Spears, Edinburgh, is a welcome addition to the long 
list of excellent modern language text-books published by D. C. 
Heath & Company. The present reviewer has no information as 
to whether any changes have been made, but the book seems 
perfectly adapted to the use of American students. The only 
“foreign’’ touch noticed was a reference to “‘Covent Garden” to 
explain ‘“‘Les Halles” (p. 112). There is a wealth of examples 
in illustrations, most of them taken from French authors. There 
are no exercises. 

In his Introduction the author points to differences between 
“affective” (purely literary) and “normal” (spoken) French. This 
distinction is carried throughout the work, and is of great value to 
the student who is sometimes puzzled when he finds in the best of 
authors constructions that he has been cautioned to avoid. The 
author’s purpose is to study usage, rather than to repeat tradi- 
tional rules of grammar. 

Part I. deals with words as used in sentences; Part II. deals 
with sentence construction. 

The opening chapter on the alphabet, French sounds, syllabi- 
cation, etc., was doubtless not intended as a treatise on spelling or 
pronunciation. Naturally, this chapter is quite incomplete. A 
number of statements might be questioned. For instance, 
phoneticians will not agree that the diewresis in ou? makes ou a 
vowel, not a semi-vowel. There is good authority for the pro- 
nunciation [wi], not [ui] as given (p. 24, §12). 

In reading the remarks on the parts of speech, one is a little 
startled to learn that French has eight, the articles being classed 


_ by themselves. 


We are told (p. 28) that there are four cases: nominative, vo- 
cative, accusative, and dative. No reason is given for including 
the vocative, of which no instances are given, while omitting the 
genitive, of which two examples (en and dont) are cited. 

The chapter on verb-forms is perhaps the least satisfactory in 
the book. Verbs “are divided into two conjugations, the e conju- 
gation and the s conjugation, according to the ending of the first 
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person singular of the present indicative” (p. 29, §21). Those of 
us who have realized for years the helpfulness of the system 
explained in the JouRNAL of February 1921, can scarcely recom- 
mend Mr. Mansion’s system of teaching French verbs. 

On the other hand, the chapter on the uses of tenses (pp. 59-70) 
is the best I have seen. The tenses are platted, and their uses are 
very well explained. This chapter will be of benefit to all teachers 
of French, no matter what may be their preference in the way 
of grammars or methods. 

It is doubtful whether the classification of verbs as of the 
active, passive, or pronominal voice (pp. 50-57) will appeal to 
many teachers of modern languages. The chapter on the passive 
(pp. 52-55) is good. 

The statement that the double accusative is unknown in French 
(p. 73, $92.3) may be questioned. Consider the verb payer. I 
suppose the author would consider the second accusative here an 
“adverbial” accusative of measure. 

Not infrequently it seems that the grammatical explanations 
offered in this book serve rather to interpret the meaning of the 
French, without aiding in constructing the French. This is 
especially true of the chapter on the infinitive, in the handling of 
which the advanced student generally finds his greatest difficulties, 
and in the explanation of which the ordinary teacher can give 
little or no help. The seeker after information is confused by a 
large number of pointless, overlapping categories. For instance, 
on page 77 we find the following: ‘‘The Dependent Infinitive 
governed by d@ denotes Tendency, Aim, Direction (§99.) De- 
pendent ona verb. I. It stands as adverb equivalent instead of a 
noun.”” Examples (among others): Je me plais @ la lecture. 
Je me plais a lire. Under the same general heading (§99.4 ), we 
find another category: “4. It stands in adverbial relation to a 
verb with a noun-object which is not particularized.” Ex. 
J’aurai beaucoup de plaisir a vous revoir. Why this mystery? Inthe 
two examples given, the function of d@ is exactly the same: it has 
the same prepositional value. But in the Jatter category (‘‘with a 
noun-object which is not particularized’’), we find also the exam- 
ple: J’ai une visite a faire. Here the function of @ is not quite 
identical with that in the example: J’aurai beaucoup de plaisir 
a vous revoir. Peculiarly, we find in the second category (§99.2) 
J’ai a faire une visite, in which the infinitive is construed as direct 
object of avoir. Once as “direct object,” again “in adverbial 
relation to a verb with a noun-object which is not particularized!” 
But on the next page (p. 78, $102), we learn that “The infinitive 
governed by d@ has a number of important idiomatic uses. 1. 
Adjectival”; and here we find given as an example: Maison a 
louer. Let us make a complete sentence, and we have: J’ai une 
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maison @ louer—exactly the same construction as in J’ai une visite 
a faire. Now, to return to the statement concerning the noun- 
object not particularized, what is the difference between J’ai une 
visite ad faire and J’ai encore cette visite a faire? We wonder 
what “not particularized”’ has to do with the construction. Then 
consider La visite est encore a faire, and we wonder what the 
“noun-object” has to do with it. 

Again, in a note on page 80, we are invited to “Distinguish 
between the infinitive dependent on bon (= ‘good,’ ‘fit’), as in Un 
fruit bon &@ manger, and the infinitive linked up by de, not to bon, 
but to the statement Vous étes bien bon’ (in Vous étes bien bon de 
m’inviter). But this latter example has just appeared to illustrate 
a “non-prepositional”’ use of de to “link up the infinitive with— 
(d) Adjectives”! I doubt whether any student would be enabled 
to explain the difference between Je suis prét a vous voir and Je 
suis heureux, de vous voir. Why insist that de is ‘“‘non-preposi- 
tional” in Etes-vous capable de résister aux fatigues du voyage? 
I should say that de is a preposition in Nous sommes heureux 
d’apprendre cette nouvelle; it may well be construed as meaning 
“from,” pointing backward to cause or source. 

On page 79 ($106), we find pour to express “‘to” after ‘‘assez+ 
adjective.” Ex. Vous étes assez grand pour savoir cela. Cer- 
tainly the adjective has nothing to do with pour. Cf.: JI parle as- 
sez haut (adverb) pour se faire entendre, and Il ne l’aime pas 
assez pour l’épouser, and J’ai assez d’argent pour y aller. 

In the discussion of the gerund (p. 86, §115.3 (d)), we note 
that the infinitive is used after prepositions other than en, and we 
find this example: On m’épargna la peine d’écrire. But on p. 80, 
$107.(c), in Aurons-nous le plaisir de vous voir? de is non-preposi- 
tional! Conséquent, n’est-cepas? 

I might multiply examples to illustrate this confusion. 

A very serious omission in connection with the infinitive con- 
struction is the absence of lists of verbs requiring the direct 
infinitive, the infinitive with d, and the infinitive with de respec- 
tively. It is difficult to understand how a reference grammar can 
have failed in this respect. 

Certainly some grammarians will object to the statement 
(p. 89, §119) that “‘Transitive verbs are (a) Directly transitive— 
or (b) Indirectly transitive, the object being governed by the 
prepositions d@ or de.”’ Ex. (a): J’aime Pierre. Je lVappelle, etc. 
(b): Je pense d vous. Je me repens de ma faute, etc. 

Why not complete the list of seven nouns in -ou which form the 
plural in -oux (by adding pou)? (p. 96, §131.4.) 

Incessament is included among adverbs in -ment which “have 
to-day no corresponding adjectives” (p. 102, $151). I find in- 
cessant in several dictionaries (e. g. Gasc, Petit Larousse). 
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It is not quite true that ‘The definite article is used in French, 
though not in English—before proper nouns qualified by an adjec- 
tive” (p. 109). We find petit Jules as well as le petit Jules. Note 
here that there is no mention of the flavor lent by the article in 
la Thénardier. 

Under ‘Omission of the definite and indefinite articles” we find 
(p. 112, $170.10): J/ est arrivé sans argent, Il n’avait nt dignité ni 
aisance dans ses maniéres, Je ne le ferai ni pour or ni pour argent. 
It is the partitive that is omitted here, not the article. 

Although it may be true, it is a little startling to learn that the 
masculine singular form of the demonstrative adjective is cet, but 
that it ‘drops the ¢ before a consonant or ‘aspirate’ h” (p. 116, 
$172). 

The statement (p. 137, §234.2), “A double subject is always 
stressed” (i. e. disjunctive), should read “A personal pronoun 
in a compound subject or object.” For example: Mon pére et 
moi y serons. Vous, lui, elle, et moi y irons. Je (les) ai vu(s) lua 
et elle. J’en donnerai a votre pére et d vous. 

It might be well (p. 140, §241) to explain just when the euphonic 
l is desirable and when, even to avoid hiatus, its use is barred. 

I am one of those who still believe the ‘“‘statement found in 
many French grammars that we point denies more strongly, is more 
emphatic, than ne pas” (p. 155, $269, note). 

We might add bouger to the other four verbs which may be 
made negative by ne alone (p. 158, §274.1 (a)). 

I question the classification of de ‘To form adverb phrases, 
expressing (a) A point of departure in space or time’’ in the exam- 
ples: Je vous l’ai dit plus d’une fois and Je suis Anglais de nais- 
sance (p. 161, §279.1). I had supposed that in the first case, de 
represents the ablative after a comparative, guam being omitted. 
In the second case, I think de means “by virtue of” rather than 
“from” (point of departure in time). 

It would be simple, and helpful to explain the reason for 
using de to mean “in” in Le meilleur éléve de la classe (p. 162, 
§280, note). 

I believe ‘‘en l’honneur” would complete the list of cases in 
which the definite article follows en (p. 166, §285, note). 

It is explained that ‘Ni is not used before both verbs”’ in J/ 
ne mange ni ne boit (p. 172, §311, note 1); but we are not told how 
this differs from // ne veut ni manger ni boire and II] n’a ni mangé 
ni bu, 

Part II. is rather unique, and is exceedingly helpful. It deals 
with sentence construction, and reveals many points in the 
expressiveness of the French that are generally unknown to all 
who have not a thorough knowledge of the language. The dis- 
cussion of order hinges largely upon the introductory remarks on 
stress, and the excellent chapter on principles of word-order. It 
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shows, for instance, why we have Nous l’attendons a Londres jeudi 
prochain in answer to the question Quand attendez-vous votre frére?; 
while we have Nous l’attendons jeudi & Londres in answer to the 
question Ou comptez-vous retrouver votre frére? We see also that 
there is a very real difference between Peu aprés, César conquit la 
Gaule and Peu aprés, la Gaule fut conquise par César. Other 
considerations, such as lucidity and word-groups, are also treated. 

Other chapters treat of Normal Word-Order, Interrogative 
Word-Order, Inversion of Subject and Verb in Non-Interrogative 
Sentences, Position of the Epithet Adjective, The Simple Sentence, 
The Complex Sentence (in which the indicative and subjunctive 
are contrasted in Noun Clauses, Adjective Clauses, Adverb 
Clauses), Subjunctive Avoided, Tense Sequence, Multiple Senten- 
ces, Dependent Infinitive Clauses, Participle and Gerund Clauses, 
The Concords. The subject is approached from the point of 
view of logic, the reason for doing a certain thing in a certain way, 
which is always most helpful. 

Just a few questions here: 

The order of personal pronoun objects (p. 184, $330 & 331) 
might be made clearer. We find here Donnez-nous-les, with a 
note: “One sometimes hears also: Donnez-les-nous.’’ Is the first 
order correct? It is not recognized by Fraser & Squair (original, 
p. 270). 

It might simplify matters somewhat to give a list of adverbs 
that never come between the auxiliary and the past participle in a 
compound tense (p. 187, §333.2). 

I doubt whether the student will grasp the significance of the 
statement (p. 219, $402), “If the subject of a dependent noun 
clause is already contained in the head clause, either (a) as sub- 
ject, or (b) as object, the dependent clause is usuall7 in the 
infinitive mood, and not in a finite mood introduced by que.” 
Will the student distinguish, for instance, between J invited him 
to come (in which him is the object of invited as well as the subject 
of come) and I want him to come (in which him is only the subject 
of to come, to come itself being the object of want)? I find that the 
student understands much more readily, when one explains that 
an infinitive construction is possible in spite of a change of subject 
(Cf. I want to go and J want him to go) after verbs of causing 
(including verbs of commanding, requesting, inviting, etc.), verbs 
of permitting, and verbs of perceiving: J have him read. I let 
him read. I hear him read. 

Only a very few typographical errors were noticed: p. 102, 
$150.4: resoliment for résoltiment (second time); p. 138, $236.2. 
(2): Mais, dit-le paysan, for dit le; p. 188, §336: M. de Humboldt 
d le premier, je crois, constaté ce fait (a for a). 

To sum up my impressions of the work, I would say that it 
will be helpful in giving us a new view point; it will explain the 
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wherefore of things that we learned as mere grammatical rules; 
it will interpret the French very satisfactorily; certain chapters 
will, perhaps, give more material than any other work, especially 
the chapters on tenses and on sentence structure. Every teacher of 
French ought to study the book with care. But I doubt whether 
we can send our students to it with the same confidence as to that 
wonderfully complete, clear, and concise work by Fraser and 
Squair. 
E. F. HACKER 
The Ohio State University 


FLEURS DE FRANCE: Poésies lyriques depuis le Romantisme 
Avec introduction de W. P. Ker, professeur de poésie a Oxford 
et préface de Lady Frazer. XVI+160 pages. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1921. 

“Cette collection de poémes n’a pas la prétention de représenter 

toutes les variétés de caractéres et toutes les formes de la poésie 

francaise pendant les cent dernitres années.”’ 

Telle est lidée principale de l’introduction de M. le professeur 
Ker, de l’université d’Oxford, introduction ingénieuse s’il en fut 
puisqu’elle va au devant de la seule critique que l’on puisse faire a 
une anthologie, c’est-a-dire la critique du choix des morceaux. 
Qu’il nous soit permis de constater que M. Ker attaque dans ces 
quelques lignes la nature méme de I’anthologie, qui doit représenter 
de la fagon la plus compléte possible une certaine branche de la 
littérature d’un pays 4 une certaine époque. L’emploi du mot 
anthologie s’appliquant 4 l’ouvrage en question ne nous sera pas 
refusé puisque M. Kerr lui méme fait usage de la méme dénomina- 
tion dans son introduction. 

I] nous semble, d’autre part, que le titre de l’ouvrage lui-méme, 
‘Fleurs de France,” attire une certaine responsabilité sur son 
auteur, et devrait l’obliger 4 ne pas omettre certains spécimens (et 
non des moindres) de la flore frangaise. C’est ainsi que nous 
aurions aimé trouver dans la partie intitulée ‘‘Les Modernes”’ quel- 
ques poétmes représentatifs de Jean Aicard et de Jean Richepin. 
Ce dernier a-t-il été omis intentionnellement 4 cause de ses audaces 
et de sa crudité? C’est probable. Il n’en est pas moins vrai qu’en 
dépit de ces défauts, qu’on pourrait facilement éviter par un choix 
judicieux (quelques passages de ‘‘La Mer’ par exemple), Jean 
Richepin est le plus vigoureux de nos poétes modernes et on ne 
saurait le passer sous silence dans une anthologie. 

Une place aurait pu également étre laiss¢e 4 quelques poétes 
provinciaux tels que Gabriel Vicaire, Jules Breton, Charles de 
Pomairols, Maurice Rollinat, etc., qui représentent un des plus 
pittoresques cétés de notre poésie actuelle. 

Ces critiques faites en dépit des avertissements de l’introduc- 
tion, n’enlévent rien a la réelle valeur du livre. Nous devons 
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savoir gré 4 l’auteur d’avoir omis quelques pages trop souvent 
citées et de nous avoir présenté, en revanche, de nombreux poémes 
de valeur, trop ignorés du public; on oublie trop, par exemple que 
la plupart des grands écrivains du siécle débutérent dans la car- 
riére littéraire comme pottes. Les noms d’Anatole France, Jules 
Lemaitre, Paul Bourget, que nous trouvons dans cette anthologie, 
nous rappellent que ces célébres prosateurs furent a l’origine des 
Parnassiens, et nous constatons avec une certaine satisfaction que 
Armand Sylvestre lui méme, auteur de contes trés gaulois, sut 
composer de trés délicats poémes. 

Les critiques précédentes qui ne proviennent, en somme que 
d’une question d’appréciation personnelle ne pourront empécher 
le lecteur de reconnaitre que l’auteur a montré dans le choix des 
poémes un gotit éclairé et une rare originalité. 

Je doute cependant que malgré ses qualités ce petit ouvrage 
soit d’un grand intérét au point de vue purement scolaire: le 
caractére abstrait de la majorité des poémes choisis rend cette 
anthologie 4 peu prés inaccessible 4 la plus grande partie des 
étudiants américains non gradués des universités. Ce recueil 
constituera, cependant, pour les éléves plus avancés une aide 
précieuse. 

University of Illinois R. GuIET 


A Group oF FrReNcH TEXTS 
I 


DE BANVILLE: Gringoire, and COPPEE: Le Luthier de Cré- 
mone. Edited by AARON SCHAFFER. Henry Holt and Company. 


The edition is apparently intended for beginners. Mr. Schaffer 
never loses sight of this and adapts all his apparatus to such stu- 
dents. His notes are entirely adequate both for construction and 
translation. His introductions furnish interesting information 
as to the historical back-ground of the plays and the author’s 
place in literature. And his vocabulary! Truly it is a relief to 
find a vocabulary which lives up to all its maker promises for it! 
The edition is a clean-cut piece of work, as unpretentious as it is 
without defects. 

II 


LABICHE ET MARTIN: La Poudre Aux Yeux. Edited by 
Carpon. Oxford University Press. 


M. Cardon believes in the direct method. He offers in his 
supplementary exercises interesting materia] for conversational] 
class work. He also advocates studying a play intensively, reading 
aloud each lesson in French before preparation by the students. 
All this is excellent. Where the edition fails is in the execution— 
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the practical details. MM. Cardon does not estimate aright the 
needs of the American student. His selected vocabulary omits 
such words as: plaisanter, bétise, milieu, com pter (to settle accounts). 
In his notes he explains poisson, but neglects the ironic ‘Je te 
conseille d’en parler” and ‘‘Nous n’attendons pas aprés ta clien- 
téle.”” He explains clientéle as ‘“‘l’ensemble des clients” and omits 
clients from his vocabulary. He fails to realize that petits pois 
are green peas. These are but samples which can be added to from 
any page of the play. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS FILS: Le Demi-Monde. Edited by 
H. A Situ and R. B. Micuev. Oxford University Press. 


The edition lacks a vocabulary; therefore, apparently its editors 
intend it for advanced students. In view of this fact one must 
regret the scanty apparatus provided. There is a painfully short 
introduction, with no mention of Dumas’ precursors in comedy, 
of Augier, of the difference between this comedy and the classica] 
model, nor of the men influenced by Dumas. For his life, the stu- 
dent is referred to Julleville. The “Avant Propos” of the play is 
summarized in English, instead of being reproduced. The notes 
might well be more extensive; they give translations for the most 
difficult of the idiomatic constructions, but rarely analyze them. 
The syntax of Dumas is accorded little attention, the emphasis 
being placed always on the translation. It is indeed difficult to 
determine just what students could use this edition to advantage— 
perhaps in a rapid reading course where French editions are inac- 
cessible. 


IV 


E. LABICHE: Le Voyage de M. Perrichon. Edited by G. H. 
Wape. Oxford University Press. 


Mr. Wade is an Englishman and his book is intended to meet 
English needs. The selections and omissions in the abbreviated 
vocabulary, while shocking to an American, may fit the English 
situation. The editor includes vase, banal, infirmité, hommage, 
while leaving out se promener, poli, tandis que, doit partir, voiture. 
In fact the basis for selection is a mystery. With this one excep- 
tion Mr. Wade has done a first-class piece of work. His introduc- 
tion and his notes are more extensive and more informative than 
those of any edition of this play that the reviewer has seen. 

University of Illinois ARTHUR HAMILTON 
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VIE ET OEUVRES DE J. J. ROUSSEAU avec des Notes Expli- 
catives. By ALBERT SCHINZ, Professor of French Literature in 
Smith College. XI+382 pp. D.C. Heath & Co. 1921. 


Thanks are due to Professor Schinz and to his publishers for 
bringing out the first extensive American edition of the life and 
works of Rousseau. Heretofore American students and teachers 
who wished to acquire some idea of the real nature of Rousseau’s 
work, but lacked the time needed for study of the full original 
texts, have been forced to depend on French “‘ Morceaux Choisis,”’ 
not always easily obtainable or suitable. To be sure, Professor 
Gauss in his ‘‘Selections from the Works of Rousseau”’ (Princeton 
University Press, 1914) made a useful contribution, but after 
all a limited one. In the new volume the editor seems to have 
succeeded admirably in an adequate assembling of selections from 
all the major works without running to excessive length. 

The editor has built up his work on the sound view that assumes 
the man or his life and his works to be too clesely interdependent 
to lend themselves to separate treatment. In accord with this 
scheme the selections from the various works are presented in 
chronological order, preceded by and interwoven with necessary 
biographical matter, in such a way that when the end of the book 
is reached the reader or student has before him a clear record of 
the life, and a truly informative cross section of the writings of 
Jean-Jacques. For the biographical material the editor has made 
large use of the ‘‘Confessions,”’ thus letting the man speak for him- 
self, but supplementing this so well with other information that 
no gaps ate left in the narrative. 

The book is divided into four parts which treat the following 
general topics: Enfance et Jeunésse; Les Premiers Ecrits; Les 
Grandes Oeuvres; Les Dernieres Années. The last three parts con- 
tain selections from all the major writings and the length of the 
book permits these to be really satisfactory, not the mere slices 
without beginning or end that are so often found in “Morceaux 
Choisis.”” The editor has supplied careful and satisfactory intro- 
ductory and informational material for the selections and, in the 
case of a long work like La Nouvelle Héloise, for example, has filled 
in the gaps left between the selections so that the student has a 
good knowledge of the work as a whole. All these notes and addi- 
tions as well as the foot notes are in French. These foot notes may 
be open to a bit of unfavorable criticism on the ground that they 
are not sufficiently numerous to supplement the lack of historical 
and geographical information so common to too many American 
students. 

In the preface Professor Schinz states that his attitude toward 
Rousseau and his work is sympathetically objective, and lays 
down the dictum that “Critique signifie discernement, et non pas 
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blame; et le novice en littérature doit étre exercé 4 discerner sur- 
tout le beau.” On these grounds he has chosen to dwell on the 
edifying sides of Rousseau’s life and works, and pass by in silence 
the unedifying. At this time when there is so much violently hostile 
criticism of Rousseau and also so much misinterpretation of his 
doctrines, it is only fair to present the reverse of the medal. But 
it is a pleasure to see that Professor Schinz has done this without 
falling into the other pitfall of exalting the citizen of Geneva 
into a prophet whose precepts point the way to the millennium. 

The closing pages of the book are devoted to a recital of the 
influence of Rousseau, contemporary and posthumous. Here the 
editor points out very justly that many people have blamed and 
do blame Rousseau as a disintegrating force in society by attrib- 
uting to him much for which he is not responsible. The wish has 
been father to the thought, and because Rousseau held certain 
theories, others have been saddled upon him by those who cham- 
pion them. The unfavorable criticism of Rousseauism by Profes- 
sor Babbitt and Mr. P. E. More has been so violent that the 
reviewer feels Professor Schinz may have made a mistake in passing 
it by with a mere impersonal reference in his closing paragraph. 
After all, the editor must be credited with having held quite 
consistently to his announced intention of treating the question 
in objective fashion, and the text is really informational, not 
critical. The class or reader, unable to give time to the works 
in toto, can gain from this book an adequate knowledge on which to 
base later critical judgments. 

The physical appearance of the text is excellent. The paper, 
printing, binding, proof-reading leave little to be desired. A few 
well chosen ‘Illustrations presenting Rousseau and his haunts add 
to the attractiveness of the volume. 

In closing the reviewer ventures to suggest that there is a 
chance to bring out another volume cf Rousseau that will fit in 
length and scope between those of Professor Schinz and of Profes- 
sor Gauss. The latter has been mentioned. The drawback to the 
former is that it is too long to use in survey courses such as are 
given in most universities and colleges. For a course on the 
XVIIIth century it is admirable. 

University of Iowa CHARLES E. YOUNG 


A LA MAISON FRANCAISE. By Leopotp CARDON AND RaAy- 
MOND WEEKS. Silver, Burdett & Co. 1920. pp. 213. 


A la Maison Frangaise is the story of the experiences of two 
girls, students in the French House of the University of Wisconsin. 
At the head of this house is a Frenchwoman who figures occasion- 
ally in the conversations; and one of the members of the house 
is a French exchange student who takes frequent part in the dia- 
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logues, so that the atmosphere of the entire text is distinctly and 
delightfully French. To those teachers and pupils whose chief 
aim is mastery of the spoken and written idiom of the French of 
every-day life, this book will make a strong appeal. Second-year 
college students, whether fortunate enough to be actually ina 
‘*Maison Frangaise” or not, will find it of compelling interest, and 
third-year high school students cannot fail to enjoy its living 
pictures of the “real thing.”’ “Quant 4 la forme,” say the authors 
in their preface, ‘‘c’est du frangais tel qu’il se parle en France, du 
francais tel qu’il est.”’ 

The text of each lesson is followed by a “‘causerie explicative,”’ 
in which idioms and constructions are either explained in French 
or translated idiomatically into English. This is an excellent 
supplement to and reénforcement of class explanations and should be 
a great time-saver as well as an aid in learning to use the language. 
“Pour apprendre a4 parler,” the second section following each 
lesson, consists of exercises such as questions on the text to be 
answered, sentences to be put into the interrogative form, English 
sentences to be translated orally, and idiomatic expressions to be 
used in sentences. To all appearances this should be the most 
useful part of the text in developing what the authors call ‘‘spon- 
tan¢éité inconsciente, indispensable 4 la conversation.” In passing 
we cannot refrain from noting the thoroughness and variety of 
treatment of this part of the work; as, for instance, (1) Répondez 
en employant les expressions idiomatiques du text ou un pronom 
objet pour les mots en italique; (2) inventez les questions pour 
ces réponses; (3) faites négatifs les impératifs suivants; (4) dites 
au passé indéfini, etc. ‘‘Pour apprendre 4 écrire,” the third 
section in each lesson, ‘‘will serve,” say the authors, “as a written 
proof of the perfect assimilation of the text.” In the beginning 
it consists only of writing what has been done orally. But later it 
appears as a well developed and original division. This is typical 
of the whole book, which is not only well organized, but well- 
graded, so that the average student can progress comfortably. 

“Quality not quantity” is the slogan of these wise writers, 
who suggest two or three periods to each lesson, so that the exer- 
cises should be taken up only when the text has been learned 
almost by heart, “by dint of repetition aloud.” There being only 
twenty-nine lessons, the thorough teacher should be able to com- 
plete the text and accomplish nearly all that is laid out. To aid 
him there is an appendix with good explanations in English of 
how to form the interrogative and the negative; of the partitive; 
of y and of other difficult constructions. Added to which is a fine 
treatment of irregular verbs. The French-English and English- 
French vocabularies are intended for reference only, as the 
“causeries explicatives” furnish nearly all that is necessary to 
quick comprehension of the text. 
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There are 124 pages of text and 25 in the appendix. The fol- 
lowing titles of lessons taken at random can only suggest the wide 
and useful variety of vocabulary offered: (1) Arrivée et Présenta- 
tion; (2) La Chambre de ces Demoiselles; (3) Promenade en 
Auto (including gears, punctures and speed enough to interest 
the most up-to-date); (4) Sur la Glace; (5) La Béte Noire de la 
Langue Francaise (being an excellent presentation of the sub- 
junctive with plenty of oral drill attached; (6) Noél et le Jour de 
L’An (French customs and celebrations); (7) Déjeuner im- 
promptu; (8) Soirée Dansante. Surely this book can render 
a distinct service to those who wish to acquire a reasonable facility 
in the use of the living language. 

KATHARINE M. SLAUGHT 

University High School, Chicago 


LE PARIS DAUJOURD HUI. By Franck Louts SCHOELL, 
Agrégé des lettres. With Exercises and Vocabulary. Henry 
Holt & Co., N. Y. 1921. 


Professor Schoell’s “Paris d’Aujourd’hui” is well adapted as a 
reading text to second year students. Its chapters cover many 
phases of life in Paris—work, recreation, art, student life, etc., 
besides Versailles, the French Cathedrals and Chateaux. It is 
provided with questions in French on each chapter, with gram- 
mar questions and English sentences based on the text to be 
written into French. An adequate vocabulary ends the book. 

The text admirably attains its purpose, which is information. 
In the hands of a sympathetic teacher it should lay at rest the false 
notion that “the French are a gay, frivolous people much addicted 
to dancing and light wines.’’ At the outset, the author happily 
invests Paris with a living personality which he takes care shall 
win first our interest and then, on closer acquaintance, our respect; 
for what does he offer everywhere in explanation of the charm and 
pre-eminence of Paris but the gospel of hard work? In numerous 
passages he shows great good sense, notably in the chapter on the 
Quais; in others, an engaging frankness as to French short- 
comings; for instance, the deplorable lack of democracy in the 
system of secondary education; and here and there he indulges 
the French tendency to philosophic generalization—on politics, 
on art, and on life as a whole. 

Facts in abundance and in interesting form the book possesses, 
then. Professors Schoell’s occasional attempts to get behind 
these facts, to explain them, may well stimulate the student to 
reflection. 

The unsuccessful part of the book lies in the exercises, conver- 
sational and grammatical. Professor Schoell gives us a “‘literary”’ 
as opposed to a “‘grammatical”’ text, written freely and naturally 
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with no apparent attempt to bring it into any definite relation to 
grammar. Better than this half-hearted attempt at continuity 
in the sentences for English-French translation, would be groups of 
detached sentences based on the text vocabulary, and each group 
limited to one grammatical topic. The present sentences are not 
always based on the text, and here and there err in English idiom. 
The Exercises (as IV and VII) for correction of faulty French are 
of doubtful expediency, as are the questions on adjective shift in 
exercise 2 and 4. 

The vocabulary is on the whole adequate but fails to throw 
satisfactory light on such peculiarities as ‘feuilles perdues”’ (page 
39), “bourgeois,” ‘‘romantique,” “‘vouloir de.” The full page 
pictures are numerous and artistic. A good map or two would be 
a welcome addition to the book. 

E. M. GREENE 

University of South Dakota 


ASINETTE, A FRENCH STORY FOR ENGLISH CHIL- 
DREN. By Lapy Fraser. E. P. Dutton and Company. 
181 pp. $1.50. 


Lady Fraser has given us a delightful reader for children of the 
junior and senior high school. The fact that the book was written 
primarily for English children doubtless accounts for her free use 
of mythological, historical and literary references. Aside from 
these the subject matter of the book is very simple. It is the story 
of the everyday life of a little French girl and boy who quarrel and 
make up, tease and defend each other as normal children do. The 
tutor is perhaps introduced to give a more intellectual tone to the 
book, as he is the one who utters the classical and historical 
speeches. The author expresses the wish that ‘‘children of all ages” 
may enjoy her story of Asinette. 

The conversation of the book is natural and spontaneous. The 
numerous text illustrations will help the child to get a clear picture 
of the characters and objects which enter into the story. Because 
of this, children could easily be led to use the idioms which abound 
throughout the book. 

The vocabulary is very complete. Each word appears there 
in every form in which it has been used in the story, e.g. main, 
hand; mains, hands. The articles are not used nor is the gender 
indicated. There is, in fact, no attempt to have the pupil learn 
grammer, even to the extent of knowing that the plural of nouns 
is usually formed by adding s. 

There are a few forms which will have a tendency to confuse 
the child. For instance, fazt is given as a noun and then twice as a 
verb, once with the meanings does, done and once as makes, made. 
If the verbs were given together the child would find the meanings 
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just as well and be more likely to get the right idea, for there is an 
inclination to stop when one form is found. This difficulty is even 
greater in femme which occurs at the foot of one column as woman, 
and at the beginning of the next as wife. 

I have noted the following typographical errors: Brousazlles, 
page 159 in the text, and in the vocabulary, anesse, appellais, ces 
dames recoivent-elles, déhors, dorenavant, ecrire, ecrit, ecrivain, 
edredon, etatent, été. The words cited from the vocabulary are 
used correctly in the text and broussailles is correct in the vocabu- 
lary. 

Brise, which is used on page 150, is omitted from the vocabu- 
lary. 

Grognera and grognerons are out of alphabetical order and will 
be easily overlooked. 

I feel that such a vocabulary tends to make a student very 
dependent, as he does not need to think at all about the forms of 
the word, since each phrase is translated in the vocabulary. 

SARAH P. SuTTON 

Lincoln High School, 

Tacoma 


GIACOSA, UNA PARTITA A SCACCHI, edited by Rutu 
SHEPARD PHELPS, M.A. The University of Chicago Press. 1922. 


This text is fitly described on the cover as “just the book to 
read at the end of a first year’s course.’’ The play belonging, as 
is explained in the introduction, to Giacosa’s earliest period, 
embodies a story of romantic love such as will be likely to interest 
the young student. The scene is laid in a lonely castle of the 
Val d’Aosta in northwest Italy. To Iolanda and her old father, 
sitting by the fire on a rainy afternoon, there enter Oliviero and his 
page Fernando, the latter fresh from a daring exploit. The seeming 
boastfulness of the youth brings reproof from Renato and a chal- 
lange to a game of chess with Iolanda, the stake his life or the hand 
of the girl. Iolanda is ignorant of the wager when the game starts, 
but divining something portentous from the words and actions of 
her father and won by the ways of the youth before her, holds her 
hand from victory. The boy, looking into the “beautiful eyes’’ 
of the girl, likewise hesitates to press his advantage. Afraid of 
what may happen, Renato tries to stop the players. Fernando, 
however, with an avowal of his feelings, calls forth a response from 
Iolanda, who finally makes a move for him with her own hand, 
thus both losing and winning the game herself. 

The book shows the careful preparation and pleasing form of 
the other texts in the series. The Introduction deals with the 
earlier part of Giacosa’s life and with the sources and character of 
the play. Besides the usual notes and vocabulary, there are added 
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a “‘note on poetic style in Italian” and a “note on the reading of 
Italian verse,” both of which are of value in a study of the drama. 
The phonetic symbols for certain sounds appear here only in the 
vocabulary, not in the text proper. Might it not be well, perhaps, 
to supply the vocabulary with a few more verb-forms—still a 
rather uncertain part of a student’s knowledge at the end of a 
first year’s course? Through a slip ‘‘valle”’ is entered as masculine. 
Bryn Mawr College AGNES R. RIDDELL 


A BOOK OF GERMAN LYRICS selected and edited with notes 
and vocabulary by Frrepricu Bruns, University of Wisconsin. 
(D. C. Heath & Co.) 


This book is intended for the work of fourth and fifth semester 
German in College, and could be used in the third or fourth year 
in the high school. It contains poems from Goethe, Schiller, Uh- 
land, Eichendorff, Riickert, Heine, Platen, Lenau, Méricke, 
Hebbel, Keller, Storm, Meier, Lilienkron—138 poems altogether. 
The choice of poems is made with very good taste and shows that 
the editor not only loves and appreciates lyrical poetry but that he 
has not forgotten pedagogical considerations in selecting the poems. 
Reproductions of three pictures of Schwind and three of Bécklin 
fit in very well with the poems and are certainly an addition to the 
value of the book. 

There are several good selections of German poems to be had 
in this country, e. g., Klenze, Dillard, Purin & Roedder, Hatfield, 
etc. The first mentioned is decidedly for advanced students, the 
others are more elementary in character; but there is certainly 
room for a selection like the one of Bruns, which is especially 
suitable for the large crowd of students who begin German in 
college and have no time to take more than two years; they are 
students who are doing major work in other subjects and need the 
German language as a tool. I am just using this book of German 
Lyrics with a class of that kind and find it most satisfactory. It 
gives the students not only the best of German lyrics, but it also 
gives them in a general way an introduction to German literature. 
The editor says that his aim has been, not so much to acquaint the 
students with individual great poems as with the poets themselves. 
For that purpose the notes (35 pages) contain short introductory 
sketches of the poets in English which very well answer the purpose. 
The notes also contain explanations of difficult passages, and an 
occasional interpretative sentence greatly helps the understanding 
of a more difficult poem. The notes are short enough to leave the 
good teacher something to say and still they contain sufficient 
material to prevent the other class of teachers from going astray 
too far. A very slight and unimportant error seems to have crept 
in, page 138; Méricke was not a vicar, but a curate for eight years. 
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The German word ‘“‘Vikar” as it was used then and is used today 
in Wiirttemberg corresponds exactly to the English “Curate,” 
a young clergyman who is the assistant of an older one. 

The vocabulary, 39 pages, is complete and satisfactory and 
remarkably free from typographical errors. Perhaps the transla- 
tion of ‘‘ahnungsvoll” with ‘‘full of sweet foreboding; ominous” 
is not a very happy one, but the word is almost untranslatable. 

I am sure the little book will prove a help to the teachers of 
German and especially to the college instructors in this country. 

Vassar College L. L. STROEBE 


EL PALACIO TRISTE, by Grecorto MARTINEZ SIERRA, and 
GANARSE LA VIDA, by Jactnto BENAVENTE. Edited by 
Mepora Loomis Ray, with introduction, exercises and vocabu- 
lary. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1921. IX+144 pp. Price $.72. 


Mrs. Ray has been singularly happy in a choice of texts com- 
bining simplicity of constructions with real literary worth. To 
meet the needs of “‘second or third year high-school students who 
have completed the elements of grammar,” ample and well varied 
direct-method exercises, including admirable drills in locuciones and 
familias de palalras, have been provided. Mrs. Ray, herself, 
questions, in her preface, the pedagogical wisdom of including the 
English-Spanish vocabulary which, moreover, proved a source of 
much annoyance and loss of time to an advanced class interested 
only in the text itself. Typographical errors noted are: 42-11, 
agradecido for agradecidos; 42-28, desnudarse for desnudaros; 
44-32, malcrinando for malcriandoos; 128 a, rodar for rondar. 
Exclamation marks should be used enclosing: 42-7, natural; 42-8, 
Una . . . pueblo; 44-24, Hasta . . . llegar. As compared with 
the text of Benavente, Teatro XIX, 1920, the following omissions 
are noted in Ganarse la vida: 44-2, between Qué and has, le; 45-18, 
between estoy and obligado, mas; 45-33, between no and callas, 
te. There is also some inconsistency in the editing of the dialect 
forms. 

Constructions that might require explanation have been left 
to the teacher, as notes have been omitted, and the burden of 
translating difficult idioms has been put upon the vocabulary, 
which, however, is, especially for elementary students, not always 
adequate. It should at least have included or explained the fol- 
lowing: 3-16, escena=stage; 4-15, and elsewhere, claro que si; 
4-18, armandose de paciencia; 5-4, sefor mio; 5-6 et passim, si 
que; 5-20, Cémo; 5-23, hipdcritamente dolido=pretending to be 
hurt; 5-33, bajando de la luna; 6-2, decia que si; 6-21, vuelto a la 
luna; 6-28, gEn . . . tarde?; 6-32, eso de; 6-33, 11-9, si . . .va; 
11-14, con que; 11-19, digo; 13-6,Como . . . es; 14-23, Chico . 
esto; 15-1, Ya lo sé; 15-19, refrescando, taking refreshment; 15-22, 
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jSi . . . recordarle!; 16-21, ya=any longer; 16-26, segura= 
sure; 17-29, palacio por palacio; 18-19, puede con; 18-28, pasa= 
come in; 19-20, ¢se ... . mandar?; 19-31, por todo; 20-14, 
ha... tierra; 24-10, Lo . . . que; 24-23, ;Pues . . . . tonta!; 


25-11, otro poco; 25-25, crudisima, not ‘“‘crude’’; 25-26, de tan 
blanca; 26-21, por corpifio; 27-27, de largas; 28-4, et passim, ya 
no=no longer; 29-11, las; 29-25, y . . . ver; 32-6, de, miedo; 
33-13, dices=tell of; 33-22, parece . . . . enfermo; 33-21, y eso 
que; 36-10, con que; 37-12,Con . . . . camino; 41-7, para lavaros; 
41-16, no se diga; 41-18, ella . . . . culpa; 41-22, desbaratar= 
waste, squander; 42-1, a ver; 42-7, choca=surprises; 42-12, ser- 
vir = go into service; 44-8, tengo dicho; 44-10, si= why, but; 44-23, 


de qué tienes; 44-32, No . . . . ella; 45-5, cogeré=‘“‘get’’; 45-12, 
entre todos; 45-17, nadie=anybody; id, mirar por; 45-17 & 20, lo 
mismo; 46-13, vaya... . tenga; 47-1, hagdis caso; 48-7, de 


todo (not de but con follows apanarase, as in 1.10); 48-22, anda=is; 
48-27, tienen=treat; 48-29, jmira . . . . eso!; 49-1, viendo de 
cémo,and Yo . . . si; 50-9, a ver si. As to “‘misto, imperfect pro- 
nunciation of mixto,” p. 120 a, see Navarro Tomas, Pronunciacién 
Espanola, sec. 131. A somewhat advanced class, failing in prep- 
aration to grasp the sense, would have welcomed editorial help 
also on the following: 19-4 and 5; 19-17, no verlo; 47-3 and 4. 

The illustrations (the work of Leon D’ Emo?) deserve the warm- 
est commendation beth for their intrinsic charm and for the happi- 
ness with which they have caught the spirit of the text, and help 
make this little vclume, despite its faults, a welcome addition. 

C. E. ANIBAL 

Indiana University 


PAGINAS SUDAMERICANAS by Heten Purpps. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York, World Book Company, 1920. 


The author is perhaps happier in her intention of supplying 
conversation and composition material for classes taught by the 
direct method than she is in her alternate purpose of affording 
reading material for classes taught otherwise. Designed for early 
use with the all-Spanish method, the text is essentially simple in 
its idioms and constructions, which, however, recur throughout 
with so little variety or gradation as to difficulty that one feels 
there must have been a conscious effort on the part of the author 
to compel intensive study. This limits the scope of the text and 
causes the reading material soon to become almost too easy for 
any but the most rapid translation. The subject matter, largely 
adapted from bulletins and articles issued by the Pan American 
Union and often intensely interesting, affords an admirably prac- 
tical survey of the history, geography, products and industries of 
the various South American countries, and should appeal to those 
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interested in Spanish for commercial reasons. The direct method 
exercises are limited to either a cuestionario or an ejercicio de com- 
posicién in which the pupil is to devise and answer his own ques- 
tions. By no means the least of the book’s features are the well 
chosen photographs. 

One frequently feels that the Spanish of the text has not been 
written by a Spaniard—the most serious defect in texts of this type, 
and, alas, all too common in texts done without the collaboration 
of a native Spaniard. Among the anglicisms the following might 
well be noted and avoided by teachers as well as by American 
editors: 15-24, difiere for se distingue or se diferencia; 39-15, siendo 
considerados for consideréndose; 44-9, mucha de la gente que pasa el 
dia for mucha gente dela que se pasa el dia; 47-2a, enel globo for del 
globo (superlative idea) ; 80-16, fué la corona briténica quien decidié 
sobre la ardua cuestién for la corona briténica decidié or fué la que 
decidié la cuestién; 115-19, conectan for ponen en comunicacién; 
119-26, en el lado for al lado; 122-15, (el oro) se ha trabajado por 
muchos afios for hace muchos afios que se extrae el oro; 125-27, 
inteligentes métodos for buenos métodos; 131-28, en (la rambla) for 
por; 136-12, del dia; 143-17, coronado como emperador; en for de, 
146-10, 148-22, 149-8, 153-2; 149-8, es planta silvestre en el Brazil 
fer es una planta silvestre del Brazil; 152-13, avance for progreso, 
or adelanto; 155-4, en adicién a for ademds de; 157-6, las extensas 
planicies y valles de rios, los omitted before valles. 

Limited space restricts further comment to citation of the fol- 
lowing errors: 28-23 et passim, agregar for anadir ; 28-30, del for de; 
aun cuando, 6-31, and por mds que, 28-31 and 29-29, both govern 
subjunctive (better to have used a more common conjunction); 
tendency to use ser and past participle where reflexive construc- 
tion would have been more idiomatic, as in 29-29; omission of 
definite article, 34-24, before actual capital (better capital actual), 
and 52-18, before capital; 49-13, fueron ejecutados for fué ejecutado 
(or con for y); 78-2, cubierto would be more logical; 103-19, al for 
con (a fin de que or para que were better); 118-3, expresada; 143-22, 
su infante hijo Dom Pedro; 146-11, eran conocidos; 155-15, omit 
desde; 155-21, a las omitted before ciudades ; 169-28, et passim, use 
of pres. perf. instead of more idiomatic present; 172-29, a for en 
el de; 129-13, los banos de settoras y caballeros estén separados is not 
quite, I think, what the author really intends to say. 

The following typographical errors are noted: omission of la 
before cocaina, 48-25, before Argentina, 52-2, 82-4, 84-14, 84-29, 
85-1, 11, 23; 93-15, da for le; 112-12, puesta for puesto; 116-23, 
menor for menos; 204b, sericultura for sericicultura. 

C. E. ANIBAL 

Indiana University 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Cerf and Giese’s Beginning French. New Edition. 


By Barry Cerf and W. F. Giese, University of Wisconsin 

In this revised edition the International system of phonetics has 
been substituted for the symbols used in the first edition, and advan- 
tage has been taken of suggestions from teachers for the further 
improvement of the book in various details. The book emphasizes 
the importance of repeated drill on the simplest elements and 
constructions of colloquial French. 


Le Paris d’ Aujourd’hui 


By Franck Louis Schoell, University of Chicago, With exer- 
cises and vocabulary. 

A lively and trustworthy account of the Paris of today, and of 
those features of the life of the French people that particularly 
interest the American student. 


TWO VERY SUCCESSFUL FRENCH READERS 


Olmsted and Barton’s Elementary French Reader 


The first part is devoted to genuine French folk-stories and the 
second part to short stories from well-known nineteenth century 
writers. The book has exercises, notes and vocabulary. 


Smith and Greenleaf’s French Reader 


The book has phonetic transcriptions of about half the text, and 
is provided with exercises and vocabulary. 


Wilkins’s Beginners’ Spanish Reader 


By Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages in 
the New York City High Schools. 

Suitable for use at a very early stage of the course in Spanish. 
The material is drawn from both Spain and Latin America. The 
second half of the book consists of Locuciones, Cuestionarios y 
Ejercicios and the Vocabulary. 


Harrison’s Spanish Correspondence. New Edition 


In this new edition many new models of Spanish letters have 
been added. The Exercises give practice on the most important 
commercial expressions and idioms, and the Letter Outlines furnish 
opportunities for original composition based on the Spanish models. 


Henry Holt and Company 


New York Boston San Francisco Chicago 


FREE SAMPLE PAGES 


METHODE NOUVELLE 


LA 
BELLE-NIVERNAISE 
d’Alphonse Daudet 
avec 
PRONUNCIATION 
marquée dans tout le livre, notes, 
vocabulaire francais-anglais, 
conjugateur mécanique, etc. 
par 
LOUIS TESSON 
Officier Académie 


Envoyes votre adresse par carte 
postale pour recevoir des pages 
specimens, 


Italian Language Tour 


under the leadership of 
DR. BRUNO ROSELLI 
of Vassar College 


Party limited in number, sails 
the middle of June. All the im- 
portant places in Italy will be 
visited with Dr. Roselli to ex- 
plain the history and art. He 
will also conduct classes in con- 
versational Italian, and with this 
tour arrangements have been 
made to attend three weeks of 
the Universita Estiva in Flor- 
ence before returning to the 
United States the middle of Sep- 
tember. 


For details write 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 


W. F. HUMPHREY, Editeur TRAVEL 
Geneva, N. Y. 3V Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PORTO RICO 


Rio Piedras, Porto Rico 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 10—AUGUST 18, 1922 


The course deals with the technique of the language, with the 
important aspects of the history and civilization of Spain and 
Spanish America, with the development of the literature and con- 
temporary tendencies in their characteristic manifestations. 

Splendid climate, fine library facilities, interesting week-end 
excursions by land and sea, entirely Spanish environment offer 
additional attractions. 

Cost from date of sailing from New York, July 1 to return to 
New York, August 29, 1922: Minimum $240, Moderate $320, Maxi- 
mum $395. 

For the Summer Session announcement or other information 
address the Representative of the University of Porto Rico in the 
United States: Dr. James C. Bardin, Box 80, University, Virginia. 

Those who desire to communicate directly with the University 
of Porto Rico should address: Josephine W. Holt, Director of the 
Summer Session, University of Porto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. 


& 


THE FRENCH AND SPANISH SCHOOLS 
OF 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


July 3—August 17, 1922 


FRENCH SCHOOL 


THE INSTRUCTORS of the French School include Henri Pierre 
Williamson de Visme, Dean, Osmond Robert, Léa Surleau, Berthe 
des Combes Favard, Madame Williamson de Visme, Marie Louise 
Léautier, Juliette Bouin, Marguerite Pons, Jeanne Terraz, Léa 
Naye, Marie Bideaud, Pierre Lepaulle, Germaine LeCossec, Ger- 
maine Guignon, Germaine Villedieu, Magdelaine Pellet, Odette 
Clarence, Marcelle Decharbogne, Angé Georges Robert Mahieu, 
Prosper Pelmont, 


THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION include Grammar, Composi- 
tion, Intermediate and Advanced Phonetics, Intermediate and 
Advanced Dictation, Intermediate Course in the History of France, 
Advanced Course in Contemporary History of France, Intermediate 
and Advanced Courses in Vocabulary, Methods, Practice Course, 
Geography of France, Pedagogy, Literature of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, Literature of the Eighteenth Century, French Poetry of the 
Nineteenth Century, Literature in France since 1900. 


SPANISH SCHOOL 


THE INSTRUCTORS of the Spanish School include Julian 
Moreno-Lacalle, Dean, Maria Diez de Ofiate, Francisca Martinez, 
Maria T. Morales, Cesar Barja, Primitivo P. Sanjurjo, Victor Andres 
Belaunde, Filomena F. Fuentes, Carmen Castilla, Francisco 
Aguilera. 


THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION include Synthetical Spanish 
Phonetics, Synonyms and Antonyms, the Spanish Classic Drama 
of the XVII Century, Spanish-American Literature, Spanish Realia, 
the Realistic Novel of the XIX Century, the Contemporary Drama 
of Spain, History of Spanish Art, Elements of Spanish Phonetics, 
Spanish Grammar, Conversation and Composition, General History 
of Spanish Literature, Spanish Music, and lectures on Linguistic 
Pedagogy, Six Romantieists of the XIX Century, Modern Spanish 
Painters, Spanish-American Topics. 


SEND for the bulletin of the French and Spanish Schools. 


EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director 


Fourteenth Summer Session 


Middlebury, Vermont 


THE COMMERCIAL SIDE OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 
By C. A. Toledano, 246 pp. Cloth, gilt. 
Price $1.50. 


Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in 
Spanish. 267 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.35. 


Spanish Commercial Reader. By G. R. 
MacDonald. Cloth, 250 pp. — $1.35. 
These commercial readings in Spanish 
are specially adapted for students pre- 
paring for examinations or for a com- 
mercial career. 


Pitman’s Commercial French Grammar. 
By F. W. M. Draper, B.A., B. és L. 
158 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.10. In this book 
French grammar is taught on normal 
lines, with the addition that all gram- 
matical points are illustrated by sen- 
tences in commercial French. 


Pitman’s French Commercial Reader. 
208 pp., cloth, gilt. $1.50. Deals in an 
interesting manner with the leading 
commercial and National Institutions of 
France. 

Send for Complete List 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 W. 45th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FRENCH = ECORDS 


y 
MARGUERITE CLEMENT 
(UNIVERSITY OF PARIS) 


LIST OF RECORDS 


Le Petit CHAPERON ROUGE 

P \ (Red Riding Hood). 

12 in. $1.25 Le Renarv et ta Petite 
Pouce (The Fox and the 

Little Red Hen). 


‘La Bonne FEMME ET Son 
Biguet (The Old Wo- 
man and Her Goat). 

Histoire DE CENDRILLON 
(Cinderella). 

Le SAVETIER ET LE FINAN- 


crer (La Fontaine) (The 
Cobbler and the Bank- 


er). 
wee (Apres ta (After 
the Sattle). (Victor 
Hugo.) 


Jeanne au Pain Sec (Jane 
Put on Dry Bread). 


FOR SALE BY 
SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
French Book Shop 
15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Language Phone 
Method 


and Rosenthal’s Practical 
Linguistry 


DISC LANGUAGE RECORDS 


Used and Recommended by leading 
educators in schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, Y. M. C. A. Branches 
Phonograph Records offer an invaluable 
aid in the study and teaching of foreign 
languages. 

The Teacher can save the voice and 
much time by drilling pupils with our 
language records. 

The Pupil by hearing the foreign 
sounds, constantly repeated, quickly 
masters the correct accent and pro- 
nunciation. 

All Records are made by native teachers 
and fit all talking machines. 


Booklet and particulars on request. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


539 Hess Bldg., 354 Fourth Ave. 
ew York 


Language Teachers 
Wanted 


We maintain a separate de- 
partment for teachers of Modern 
Languages, and _ place’ such 
teachers in the best schools in 
all parts of the country. Not an 
ordinary agency. Our member- 
ship is restricted to college 
graduates. More than half of 
the state universities have se- 
lected our candidates. If you 
want a better position, or if in 
need of a teacher, write for full 
information. 

Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
324-6 OpEon BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUREAU 


These Books Hold Interest of Pupils 


TRY THEM IN YOUR CLASSES 


Ballard’s Beginners’ French 


Aims at simplicity, clearness and rapid progress secured 
by interest. It gives every help and utmost freedom to the 
teacher. The first nine lessons and the ten lessons on the 
parlor, bedroom, dining room, kitchen and station may be had 
in phonetic transcription. They have proved extraordinarily 
helpful in pronunciation work. “For training in understand- 
ing, reading, and speaking French, I have found no book equal 
to it,” writes an enthusiastic teacher. 


Ballard’s French Reader 


Contains selections from Hugo, Daudet, Béranger, Soulié, 
Balzac, and Lavisse, the fun of Perrichon, a sketch of 
Napoleon’s life and a description of his famous battles. An 
outline of French grammar in French and twelve pages of 
questions in French on the text train the pupil to understand 
and answer questions asked in French. 


Ballard’s Short Stories for Oral French 


“Holds interest, aids pronunciation, serves as a basis for 
our conversational work.” 


Ballard and Tilly’s Phonetic French Reader 


“Represents with phonetic accuracy, devised with rare skill, 
the normal pronunciation of the educated Frenchman of 
culture.” 


Ballard and Walter’s French Songs 


Fifty-six stirring songs in French especially adapted for 
class-room use. 


Direct Method Texts with Questionnaires, Exercises, etc. 
La Mare Au Diable (Sand), Edited by Marie K. Brooks 
Contes Divers, Edited by Héléne Harvitt 
L’Abbé Daniel (Theuriet), Edited by James Geddes, Jr. 


Published by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
New York Chicago Boston Atlanta 


To Teachers of French and Spanish 


The value for class-room instruction of 


LE PETIT JOURNAL 
and 
EL ECO 


is firmly established, and the papers have become an integral 
part of the courses in several thousand progressive high 
schools, colleges, and universities. 

The last numbers of both papers for the present session 
will be published May 20. Publication for next session will 
begin October 4. 


Sample copies and rates will be sent upon request. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City New York 


Texts You Will Like 


SPANISH 
Talbot’s La France Nouvelle. A  Alarcén’s El Capitan Veneno 


FRENCH 


CHICAGO 


new first reading book. It 
pictures the France of today. 
Notes and Vocabulary. Exer- 
cises. 81 halftones, 2 sketch 
maps, 9 songs with music. 


Racine’s Mithridate (Edited by 


Leo Rich Lewis). A text es- 
pecially adapted for introduc- 
ing students to serious literary 
study. Introductions, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. Map and 15 
illustrations. 


(Edited by P. B. Burnet). The 
Notes illustrate Alarcén’s 
style and elucidate Spanish 
diction. Exercises, Vocabu- 
lary, Portrait and 6 drawings. 


Carrién and Aza’s Zaragiieta 


(Edited by Gretchen Todd). 
Authorized edition. For rapid 
reading early in the course. 
Notes, Exercises, Vocabu- 
lary, 2 portraits, 6 drawings, 3 
halftones. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


NEW YORK 
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is ‘admirably suited to’ elementary reading bécause 


“Simplicity and ready. adaptabilityof language, and because it 
a charming dnd. finished pictare of ‘Spanigh-Atierican life." 


‘ has. 3 been prepared. ‘with 3 a view to present-day’ ideas 


instructions explaining the text-and_ snggesting conversation 
material ‘tead;. oral and” written exercises with questions ‘and 
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little book collection’ of Bible stories, told 
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